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For the Albion. 
JESSIE PATERSON. 
BY JAMES LINEN. 


Where green hills gently rise, and the Tweed is but a burn, 
In pleasing dreams of fancy my footsteps oft return; 

But sic happy days again I never mair may see, 

Oh, then, Jessie Paterson was a’ the world to me. 


Red rowans an blae-berries in simmer we wad pu’, 

An wi’ licht hearts, free o’ care, we promised to be true; 
But how little do we ken what we’re born to dree and tine, 
Then a’ her hopes an’ prospects were bundled up wi’ mine. 


Oh, Blink-Bonny’s buddin’ rose was fairest 0’ the fair, 
An’ gracefully in ringlets hung down her gowden hair ; 
We never thocht o’ changes the future iat in store, 

Or the pangs that it wad bring we dreamt-na o’ before. 


When her wee cozie biggin, weel theekit ower wi’ straw, 

Wi’ Winter's robe was van afore March brocht a thaw, 

Or when flowers wad bud in Spring, and braird was on the lea, 
Oh, then Jessie Paterson was a’ the world to me. 


When the sun in mornin’ mist was blinkin’ redly through, 
An’ the gowan an’ the broom were bricht wi’ pearly dew, 
We've listen’d to the lark, in some fleecy-flittin’ cloud, 
Where sweet the little warbler sung matin lays aloud. 


In the merry harvest time, when reapers cam’ to shear, 
We thocht-na in our daffin, our partin’ was so near; 

I think I see her now, fu’ o’ rosy rustic glee, 

Oh, then, Jessie l’aterson was a’ the world to me. 


But why should I be dowie ? thae days are gane an past, 
Au’ I hae learn’d, sinsyne, joys unmingled canna last : 
Her minnie was-na pleas’d, an’ anger steek’d the door ; 
The trath then stood reveal’d that [ was unco poor. 


Bonnie Jessie Paterson! sae winsome an’ sae kind, 

Keep a wee neuk in your heart for honest Tam the hind ; 
Though Willie ye hae wed, an’ crossed the heavin’ sea, 
My biessin’ on ye baith, lang happy may ye be! 





THE CORPSE CANDLES 
BY MRS. ACTON TINDAL. 

Dougal Lindsay was the last Episcopal Minister of Glenorchy. His name is 
associated also with one of those beantifel laubads that attach themselves to every 
bush and bower, craig or cave, in the Highland Glens, streaming like gossamer 
threads on the breeze of tradition.’’ Mr. Lindsay was leaning one evening over the 
dyke of his churchyard, and saw suddenly two little lights rise from the ground, 
cross the girth, and road, and river, ascend the hill, and vanish among some cot- 
tages ; they re-appeared again, accompanied by a third and larger light, and all re- 
turned by the same path to the churchyard, and disappeared where they had risen, 
in the burying-place of the Mac Nichols, of Ardendonich, of whom the last interred 
were two infant children of a mau Who, with all his family, was in good health. Not 
long after, however, the minister was called to attend his sick bed. He died, and 
was buried beside the children on the spot where the lights had risen and disap- 
peared. Mr. Lindsay had seen the corpse-candles.—* Lives of the Lindsays," vol- 
tt. p.173. Note. 


Without sign or sound, from the chilly ground 
They riseo’er the white mist’s waves— 

Those lights had birth in the deeps of earth, 
They flit from two little graves. 

A child lay lone, in each bed of stone, 
Through many a silent year, 

Till a mystic beam, with a sudden gleam, 
Lit their dark and narrow bier ; 

And the infants ’woke at the kindling stroke, 
And passed with lamps alight ; 

For a summons dread—from the kindred dead— 
To the Quick went forth that night! 


O’er brake and briar the heatless fire, 
And its unseen bearers go! 
Oh! mark the way of that pallid ray, 
Tis the path of coming woe! 
The murmur hushes in thenodding rushes, 
As the little spirits pass ; 
The owls look out, with startled shout, 
And the moles slink ’neath the grass ; 
When the moon shines bright we lose the light, 
But with steady pace it goes, 
Through the wild cat’s lair, by the frightened hare, 
Where the poisonous hemlock grows— 
Where hang o’erhead the berries red, 
And the nightshade’s purple flowers ; 
And fungi rank grow dark and dank, 
In their moist and mouldy bowers— 
Where the arum rears its foetid spears, 
And a corpse-like odour pours ; 
O’er the mossy grass of the green morass, 
And the high and heathery moors. 
The ivory cup was folded up 
_ Of the water-lily white, 
Unscorch’d its hue, yet those flames of blue 
O’er its petals passed that night ! 
The errant beams, o’er the running streams, 
Flit swift from brink to brink : 
And I saw beneath the waters seethe, 
And before the wan fire shrink. 
Those little lamps, by the gipsy camps, 
In the village lane have past ; 
Before one door, their wanderings o’er, 
They pause awhile at last. 
The scent of flowers through the midnight hours 
— ae sweet had been, 
ne mignonette and the red sto 
_ By the woodbine’s bower of —* 
Up the branches light of the clematis white 
The ghostly lustre crept ; 
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The tendrils quiver’d, the blossoms shiver'd, 
And a shower of dewdrops wept— 

Through the arbeil trees the trembling breeze 
In mournful numbers sighed 

While the corpse-lights stole, they had found their goal, 
Through a lattice opened wide. 


They shone again—though the summer rain 
On the live leaves patted fast, 

With a stronger blaze o’er the flow’ry maze 
Of the trellis down they past. 

For between the two wan beams of blue, 
Was a Third and larger Light ; 

With a funeral’s pace to the burial-place 
They glided through the night. 


On that day week, in sorrow meek, 
Went a widow gathering rue, 

And the fragrant spray of the rosemary, 
And the lavender darkly blue: 

And a new grave rose ere evening's close, 
Beneath the churchyard sod ; 

And the sire was laid in the yew-tree’s shade, 
Where his Infants sleep in God. 





PEEL. 
BY MARTIN F. TUPPER. 


Struck down at noon amid the startled throng, 
An eagle shot while soaring to the sun; 
A wounded gladiator dying, strong, 
As leth to leave the glories he had won; 
A life-long patriot, with his work half done,— 
Of thee, great statesman, shall my mourning song, 
Arise in dread solemnity !—of thee, 
Whom the wide world, so lately and so long 
Thine acolyte, would crowd to hear and see; 
Their intellectual Athlete, their high name 
For eloquence, and prudence, gifts, and powers : 
But lo! that starry wind, a heavenly flame, 
Is well enfranchised from this earth of ours, 
Translated in the zenith of its fame! 





OCCASION. 
From the Italian of Ternari. 
<* Say, who art thou, with more than mortal air, 
Endowed by Heaven with gifts and graces rare, 
Whom restless, wingéd feet for ever onward bear? 


<«T am Occasion—known to few, at best; 
And since one foot upon a wheel I rest, 
Constant my movements are—they cannot be repressed. 


<« Not the swift eagle in his swiftest flight 
Can equal me in speed—my wings are bright ; 
And man, who sees them waved, is dazzled by the sight. 


<« My thick and flowing locks before me thrown 
Conceal my form—nor face, nor breast is shown, 
That thas, as I approach, my coming be not known. 


<< Behind my head no single lock of hair 
Invites the hand, that fain would grasp it there ; 
But he, who lets me pass, to seize me may despair.” 


<¢ Whom, then, so close behind thee do I see ?” 
« Her name is Penitence ; and Heaven’s decree 
Hath made all those her prey, who profit not by me. 


<* And thou, O mortal, who dost vainly ply 
These curious questions, thou dost not descry, 
That now thy time is lost—for I am passing by.” 





THE POET’S EVENING WALK. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF UHLAND. 
Translated for the Albion, 

BY W. R. GALT. 


Whene’er thou walk’st in evening's light, 
That hour of poet's happy dreaming, 
Then ever westward turn thy sight, ; 
Where sunset’s last faint rays are streaming— 
In lofty awe then floats thy soul, 
Thou gazest at God's temple yonder, 
Where holiness o’erspreads the whole, 
And forms of heavenly beauty wander. 


But when that holy temple's dome 
With thickening stormcloud murky groweth, 
The scene is finished—turning home 
The Wonderful within thee gloweth— 
In still emotion wend thy way, 
While joyous song thy heart entrances, 
The gleams thou saw’st at first, still play 
Round thy path in mellow glances. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF A POLICE OFFICER. 
THE PURSUIT. 

The reader need scarcely be told that albeit police-officers, like other 
men, chiefly delight to recount their successful exploits, they do, never- 
theless, experience numerous and vexatious failures and disappoint- 
ments. One especially I remember, of which the irritating recollection 
did not pass away for many weeks. I had been for some time/in pur- 
suit ofa rather eminent rascal, though one young in years, and by 
marriage respectably connected, who, by an infamous abuse of the trust 
reposed in him by the highly respectable firm who employed him, had 
contrived to possess hims¢lf of a large sum of money, with which, or at 
least with the portion of it falling to his share—for we discovered that 
he had been for some time connected with a gang of first-rate swindlers 
—he hoped to escape to America. The chase was hot after him; and 
spite of all his doublings and turnings, and the false scents adroitly 
thrown out by his confederates with a view to favour hig escape, I at 
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last fairly ran him to earth at Plymouth, though in what precise spot 
of it he burrowed I could not for a moment ascertain. Neither was I 
well acquainted with his features; but in the description of his per- 
son furnished me there were certain indelible marks enumerated which, 
upon strict examination, could not fail to determine his identity. He 
purposed, I ascertained, to attempt leaving England in a barque bound 
for New York, which was to sail from Plymouth on the day after [ 
arrived there. Of this I was fully satisfied, and I determined to cap- 
ture him on board. Accordingly, about half an hour before the shi 
was to sail, and after all the passengers had embarked, two of the loca 
officers and I got into a boat which I had some time previously enga- 
ged to be in readiness, and put off to the vessel. The wind was de- 
cidedly fair for the emigrant ship; and so stiffly did it blow from the 
north-east; that four hands, I was informed, were required, not indeed 
to convey us swiftly out, but to pull the boat back against the wind, 
and the strong tide which would be running outside the breakwater. 
The sea dashed smartly at times over the boat, and the men pulled 
their sou-wester caps well over their eyes, to shield themselves from 
the blinding spray. We were speedily on board; and the captain, al- 
though much annoyed at the delay. paraded his motley passengers as 
wel! as crew before us ; but to my extreme surprise our bird was not 
amongs: them! Every possible and impossible hiding-place was thor- 
oughly but vainly searched; and we were at length compelled toa re- 
luctant admission that the gentleman we we were in quest of had not 
yet honoured the captain of the Columbia with his patronage. 

We sullenly returned into the boat; and the instant we did so, the 
anchor, already atrip, was brought home; the ship’s bows fell rapidly 
off; her crowded canvas dilated and swelled in the spanking breeze, 
and she sprang swiftly off upon her course. It was a pretty and some- 
what exciting spectacle ; and I and my companions continued to watch 
the smartly-handled vessel with much interest till a point of land hid 
her from our view. We then turned our faces towards Plymouth, from 
which, I was surprised to find we were apparently as distant as ever. 
‘The tide, let alone the wind, is dead against us!’ growled the master 
of the boat, who was now pulling the near oar, in reply to a remark from 
one of the Plymouth officers. This man had steered on going out. A quick 
suspicion flashed across me. ‘ Where is the other boatman who came 
out with us?” I sharply demanded. The old seaman, instead of re- 
plying, turned himself half round towards the weather-bow oar, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ Easy, Billy—easy; let her nose lay a little closer to the 
wind!” This, I readily saw, was done to conceal a momentary confu- 
sion, arising from the suddenness of my question—a very slight one by 
the by, for the fellow was an old man-of-war's man, with a face hard- 
ened and bronzed by service, weather, grog, and tobacco smoke. I re- 
peated the question in a more peremptory tone. The veteran deliber- 
ately squirted a mouthful of tobacco juice over the side, and then with 
an expression of his cast-iron phiz, which it is impossible by words to 








convey a distinct idea of, so compound was it of diabolical squint, lamb- 
like simplicity, and impudent cunning, replied, ‘* That wor a passenger to 
Yankee Land—a goin’ there, I’m purty suspicious, for the benefit of hig 
health.” I looked at the Plymouth officers, and they at me. The im- 
pudent ingenuity of the trick that had been played us seemed scarcely 
credible. ‘*‘ He—he—ho—ho!” rumbled out of the to bacco-stifled throat 
of the old rogue, “If he wor somebody you wanted, it wor uncommon 
well done. Didn’t you obsarve him jump into the main chains of the 
barkey jist as you wor leavin’ on her, and cast us off a minute after- 
wards? He perfarred stoppin’ with us whilst you were rummagin’ the 
hook er—he—he—ho—ho!” 

It was useless bandying words with the fellow; and though I felt 
desperately savage, I had sense enough to hold my tongue. “ Pull 
smartly,” said one of the Plymouth officers; ‘a shot will bring her 
to yet.” 

‘Why, ay,” rejoined the imperturbable seaman ; ‘it mout, if you 
could get speech of the admiral in time ; but I’m thinkin’ we shall be a 
good while yet pullin’ in against this choppin’ wind and head sea.” 

And sure enough they were! More than another hour, by some 
boatman-craft unexplainable by me, for the sailors apparently rowed 
with all their might, were we, in reaching the landing-place; and by 
that time all chance of compelling the return of the Columbia was 
long pdst. 

It would be, I knew, impossible to prove complicity on the part of 
the owner of the boat with the escaped felon, and I preferred to digest 
the venom of my spleen in silence, rather than by a useless display 
of it to add to the chuckling delight of the old rascal of a boatman. 

We had passed some distance along the quay when one of the local 
officers, addressing a young sailor, who, with folded arms and a short 
pipe in his mouth was standing in philosophical contemplation of the 
sea and weather, said, ‘I suppose there is no chanee of the emigrant 
ship that sailed a while ago putting in at any other port along the 
coast ?”’ 

The man took the pipe from his mouth, regarded the questioner for a 
few moments with an expression of contemptuous curi anything 
but flattering to its object, and bawled out, addressing himself to a 
weather-beaten seaman a few yards off, “‘I gay; Tom Davis, here’s a 
Blue Bottle as wants to know the nameand bearins of the port off the 
Land's End which the barkey that sailed awhile agone for Ameriker 
with a north-easter kicking her endways is likely to bring up in: I’m 
not acquainted with it myself or else I'd tell the gentleman.” 

The laugh from two or three bystanders which followed this sally 
greatly irritated the officer, and he would have indulged in an angry re- 
ply had not his more prudent comrade taken him by the arm and urged 
him away. 

“Ay, ay,” said the veteran addressed as Tom Davis, as we were pass- 
ing him, ‘‘ Jim there has always gota plenty of jawing tackle aboard ; 
but, Lord love ye, he’s a poor dumb cretur at understanding the signs 
of the weather! He’s talkin’ about north-easters, and don’t see that 
the wind’s beginning to chop about like a bumboat woman with a dozen 
custonters round her. It’s my opinion, and Tom Davis ought by this 
time to be summut of a judge, that, instead of a north-easter, it’s a pre- 
cicus sight more likely to be blowing a sou’-wester before two hours 
are passed, and a sneezer too; and then the Co/umby, if she han’t 
made an offin’, which she is not likely to have done, will be back again 
in a brace of shakes.” 

*‘Do you think it probable,” I eagerly asked, ‘ that the Columbia 
will be obliged to put back into Plymouth ?” 

‘I don’t know about prodab/e. It’s not so sure as death or quarter- 
day, but it’s upon the cards for all that.” 

‘Will it be early in the night, think you, that she will run in, if 
at all ?” 

«* Ah? there now you wants to know too much ;” said the old seaman 
turning on his heel. ‘‘All I can say is, that if you find in an hour or 
so’s time that the wind has chopped round to the sou’-west, or within a 
pint or two, that it’s blowin’ the buttons off your coat one after anoth- 
ar, the Columby, if she’s lucky, wont be far off.” 

The half-bantering prediction of the old seaman was confirmed by 
others whom we consulted, and measures for preventing our quarry 





from landing, and again giving us the slip, were at once discussed and 
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upon. We then separated, and I proceeded to the tavern at 
prea put up to get some dinner. I had not gone far when my 
eye fell upon two persons whose presence there surprised as well as 
somewhat grieved me. One was the young wife of the criminal on 
board the Columbia. {had seen her once in London, and I knew, as I 
before intimated, that she was of respectable parentage. There was no 
exultation in her countenance. She had no doubt followed or ac- 
companied her husband to Plymouth for the purpose of further- 
ing his escape, and now feared that the capricious elements would 
render all the ingenuity and boldness that had been brought into play 
vain and profitless. She was a mild-looking, pretty woman—very 
much so, I doubt not, till trouble fell upon her, and wonderfully re- 
sembled the female in the ‘‘ Momentous Question ;’ so remarkably in- 
deed, that when, years afterwards, I first saw that print, I felt an in- 
stantaneous conviction that I had somewhere met with the original of 
the portrait: and after much puzzlement of brain remembered when 
and where. The resemblance was doubtless purely accidental ; but it 
was not the less extraordinary and complete. She was accompanied 
by a gray-haired man of grave, respectable exterior, whom I at once 
concluded to be her father. AsI passed close by them, he appeared 
about to address me, and I half-paused te hear what he had to say; but 
his partly-formed purpose was not persisted in, and I proceeded on my 
way. 

Kher dining, I returned to the quay. The wind, as foretold, was 
blowing directly from the south-west; and during the short space of 
time I had been absent, had increased to a tempest. The wild sea was 
dashing with terrific violence against the breakwater, discernible only 
in the fast-darkening night by a line of white tumultuous foam and 
spray, which leaped and hissed against and over it. 

A dirty night coming on,” said a subaltern officer of the port whom 
I had previously spoken with; ‘ the Columbia will, I think, run in with 
the tide.” 

‘When do you say is the very earliest time she may be expected ?” 

“* Well, in my opinion, judging from where she was when I was on the 
look-out a quarter of an hour agone, not under three hours. Let me 
see. It’s now just upon the stroke of five: about eight o'clock, I should 
say, she will be here; certainly not before, perhaps much later; and 
if the captainis very obstinate, and prefers incurring a rather serious 
risk to returning, it may be of course not at all.” 

I thanked him, and as remaining on the bleak quay till eight o'clock 
orthereabout was as useless as unpleasant, I retraced my steps towards 
the Royal Geerge Tavern; calling in my way on the Plymouth officers, 
and arranging that one of them should relieve me at ten o'clock: it 
having been previously agreed that we should keep an alternate watch 
during the night of two hours each. 1 afterwards remembered that 
this arrangement was repeated, in a tone of voice incautiously loud, at 
the bar of a public house, where they insisted upon my taking a glass 
of porter. There were, I should say, more than a dozen persons present 
at the time. 

The fire was blazing brightly in the parlour of the Royal George 
when I entered, and I had not been seated near it many minutes before 
I became exeeedingly drowsy ; and no wonder, for I had not been in bed 
the previous night, and the blowing of the wind in my eyes for a couple 
of hours had of course added greatly to their heavy weariness. Habit 
had long enabled me to awake at any moment I had previously deter- 
mined on, sol felt no anxiety as to oversleeping myself; and having 

alled out my watch, noticed that it was barely half-past five, wound 
it up, and placedit before me on the table, I settled myself comfortably 
in an arm-chair, and was soon sound asleep. 

I awoke with a confused impression, not only that I had quite slept 
the time I had allotted myself, but that strangers were in the room and 
standing about me. I was mistaken in both particulars. There was no 
one in the parlour but myself, and on glancing at the watch I saw that 
it was but a quarter-past six. LI rose from the chair, stirred the fire, 
took two or three turns about the room, listened for a few minutes to 
the howling wind and driving rain which shook and beat against the 


* casement, sat down again, and took upa newspaper which was lying on 


the table. 

I had read for some time when the parlour door opened, and who 
should walk in but the young wifeand elderly gentlemen whom I had 
seen in the street. I at once concluded that they had sought me with 
reference to the fugitive on board the Columbia ; and the venerable 
old man’s rather elaborate apologies for intrusion over, and both of them 
seated on the side of the fireplace opposite to me, I waited with grave 
curiosity to hear what they might have to say. 

An awkward silence ensued. The young woman’s eyes, swollen with 

weeping, were bent upon the floor, and her entire aspect and demean- 
our exhibited extreme sorrow and dejection. I pitied her, so sad and 
gentle did she look, from my very soul. The old man apeeenes anxious 
and careworn, and for some time remained abstractedly gazing at the 
fire without speaking. I had a mind to avoid a painful, and, I was sat- 
isfied, profitless interview, by abruptly retiring; and was just rising 
tor the purpose when a fiercer tempest-blast than before, accompanied 
by the pattering of heavy rain-drops against the window-panes caused 
me to hesitate at exposing myself unnecessurily to the rigour of sucha 
night: and at the same moment the gray-haired man suddenly raised 
his eyes and regarded me with a fixed and grave scrutiny. 

* This war of the elements,” he at last said ; “ this wild uproar of phy- 
sical nature, is buta type, Mr. Waters, and a faint one, of the convul- 
sions, the antagonisms, the hurtful conflicts ever raging in the moral 
world.” 

I bowed dubious assent to a proposition not apparently very pertinent 
to A. + apa which I supposed chiefly counginl hia mind, and he pro- 
c 


* [t is difficult for dim-eyed beings such as we are always to trace the 
guiding hand of the ever-watchful Power which conducts the complex 
events of this changing, many coloured life to wise and foreseen issues. 
The conflicts of faith with actual experience are hard for poor humani- 
ty to bear, and still keep unimpaired the jewel beyond price of unwa- 
vering trust in Him to whom the secrets ofall hearts are known. Ah, 
sir! guilt, flaunting its vanities in high places—innocence in danger of 
fetters—are perplexing subjects to dwell upon !” 

I was somewhat puzzled by this strange talk, but, hopeful that a 
meaning would presently appear, I again silently intimated partial 
concurrence in his general views. 

** There is no longer much doubt, Mr. Waters, I believe,” he after a 
few moments added in a much more business-like and sensible tone, 
** that the Columbia will be forced back again, and that the husband 
of this unhappy girl will consequently fall into the hands of the blind, 
unreasoning law. . You appear surprised. . + My name, 
I should have mentioned, is Thompson ; and be assured, Mr. Waters, 
that when the real facts of this most unfortunate affair are brought to 
your knowledge, no one will more bitterly regret than yourself that 
this tempest and sudden change of wind ienil have flung back the 
prey both you and I believed had escaped from these fatal shores.” 

‘From your name,I presume you to be the father of this young wo- 
man, and”—— 

** Yes,” he interrupted 3; ‘© and the father-in-law of of the innocent 
man you have hunted down with untiring activity and zeal. ButI 
blame you not,” he added, checking himself—‘‘ I blame you not. You 
have only done what you held to be your duty. But the ways of Provi- 
dence are indeed inscrutable !” 

A passionate burst of grief from the pale, weeping wife testified that, 
whatever might be the fugitive husband’s offences or crimes against so- 
ciety, he at least retained Aer affection and esteem. 

“It is very unpleasant,” I observed, ‘‘ to discuss such a subject in 
the presence of relatives of the inculpated person, especially as I as yet 
perceive no useful result like}y to arise from it; still, simce you as it 
were force me to speak, you must | yawone me to say, that it appears to 
me you are either grossly deceived yourself, or attempting some 
purpose or other to impose upon my credulity.” 

‘** Neither, sir—neither,” replied Mr. Thompson with warmth. * I 
certainly am not deceived myself, and I should hope that my character, 
which I doubt not is well known to you, will shield me from any sus- 
picion of a desire to deceive others.” 

**T am quiteaware, Mr. Thompson, of your personal respectability ; 
still you may be unwittingly led astray. I very much regret to say, that 
the evidence against your daughter’s husband is overwhelming and I 

unanswerable.” 

‘** The best, kindest of husbands !” broke in the sobbing wife ; “ the 
most injured, the most persecuted of men !” 

“ It is useless,” said I rising and seizing my hat, “‘ to prolong this con- 
versation. If he be innocent, he will no doubt be acquitted ; but as it 
\ now close upon half-past seven o’clock, I must beg to take my 

eave, 

“* One moment, sir,” said Mr. Thompson hastily. ‘To be frank with 
you, it was entirely for the purpose of —_—s your advice as an exp:- 


eg pyeroen that we arehere. Youhave heard of this young man’s 





«« Joel Masters ?—Yes. A gambler, and otherwise disreputable per- 
son, and one of the most specious rascals, I am told, under the sun.” 

* You have correctly described him. You are not perhaps acquainted 
with his handwriting ?”’ . 

« Yes, lam; partially so at least. I have amote in my pocket—here 
it is—addressed to me by the artful old scoundrel for the purpose of 
luring me from the right track after his son.” ‘ 

«« Then, Mr. Waters, please to read this letter from him, dated Liver- 
pool, where it appears he was yesterday to embark for America.” 

The letter Mr. Thompson placed in my hands startled me not a lit- 
tle. Itwasa elrcomstindiat confession addressed by Joel Masters to 
his son, setting forth that he, the father, was alone guilty of the offence 
with which his unfortunate son was charged, and authorising him to 
make a full disclosure should he fail in making his escape from the 
country. This was, I thought, an euseatiagly cheap kind of generosity 
on the part of honest Joel, now that he had secured himself by flight 
from the penalties of justice. The letter wenton to state where a large 
amount of bank-notes and acceptances which the writer had been una- 
ble to change or discount, would be found. 

‘* This letter,” said I, “is avery important one ; but where is the 
envelop ?” 

Mr. Thompson searched his pocket-book : it was notthere. ‘ I must 
have dropped it,” he exclaimed, “ at my lodgings. Pray wait till I 
return. lam extremely anxious to convince you of this unfortunate 
young man’s innocence. I will not be more thana few minutes absent.” 
He then hurried out. 

I looked at my watch : it wanted five-and-twenty minutes to eight. 
‘* T have but a very few minutes to spare,” I observed to the still pas- 
sionately-grieving wife ; ‘‘ and as to the letter, you had better place it 
in the hands of the attorney for the defence.” 

« Ah, sir,” sobbed the wife, raising her timid eyes towards me, 
** you do not believe us or you would not be so eager to seize my 
husband.” 

‘* Pardon me,” I replied, “« I have no right to doubt the truth of 
what you have told me ; but my duty isa plain one, and must be per- 
formed.” 

‘* Tell me frankly, honestly,” cried the half-frantic woman with a 
renewed burst of tears, ‘‘ if, in your opinion, this evidence will save my 
unhappy, deeply-injured hnsband ? My father, I fear, deceives me— 
deceives himself with a vain hope.” 

I hesitated to express a very favourable opinion of the effect of a state- 
ment, obnoxious, asa few moments’ reflection suggested, to so much 
suspicion. The wife quickly interpreted the meaning of my silence, 
and broke at once into a flood of hysterical lamentation. It was with 
the greatest difficulty I kept life in her by copious showers of water 
from the decanter that stood on the table. This endured some time. 
At last [I said abruptly, formy watch admonished me that full ten min- 
utes had been passed in this way, that 1 must summon the waiter and 
leave her. 

**G@o—go,” said she, suddenly rallying, “‘ since it must be so. I—I 
will follow.” 

I immediately left the house, hastened to the quay, and, on arriving 
there, strained my eyes seaward in search of the expected ship. A 
large bark, which very much resembled her, was, to my dismay, riding 
at anchor within the breakwater, her sails furled and everything made 
snug for the night. I ranto the landing-steps, near which two or three 
sailors were standing. 

** What vesselis that ?” I asked, pointing to the one which had excited 
my alarm. 

‘© The Columbia,” replied the man. 

** The Columbia ! Why, when did she arrive ?” 

‘*Some timeago. The clock chimed a quarter-past eight as the cap- 
tain and a few of the passengers came on shore.” 

** A quarter-past eight! Why, it wants nearly half an hour of that 
now !” 

* Doesitthough? Before you are ten minutes older you'll hear the 
clock strike nine !” 

The man’s words were followed by a merry mocking laugh close to 
my elbow : [ turned sharply round, and for the first and last time in my 
life feltan almostirresistible temptation to strike a woman. There stood 
the meek, dove-eyed, grief-stricken wife I had parted from but a few 
minutes before, gazing with brazen impudence in my face. 

** Perhaps, Mr. Waters,” said she with another taunting laugh, 
‘* perhaps yours is London time; or, which is probably more likely, 
watches sometimes sleep for an hour or so as well as their owners.” 
She then skipped gaily off. 

** Are you a Mr. Waters ?” said a customhouse official who was para- 
ding the quay. 

** Yes—and what then ?” 

** Only thata Mr. Joel Masters desired me to say that he was very 
much grieved he could not return to finish the evening with you, as 
he = his son were unfortunately obliged to leave Plymouth immedi- 
ately.” 

It would have been a real pleasure to have flung the speaker over 
the quay. By a great effort { denied myself the tempting luxury, and 
walked away in a fever of rage. Neither Joel Masters nor his son could 
afterwards be found, spite of the unremitting efforts of myself and 
others, continued through several weeks. They both ultimately escaped 
to America ; and some years afterwards I learned through an unexpec- 
ted channel that the canting, specious old rascal was at length getting 
his deserts in the establishment of Sing-Sing. The son, the same in- 
formant assured me, had, through the persuasions and influence of his 
wife, who probably thought justice might not be so pleasantly eluded 
another time, turned over a new leaf, and was leading an honest and 
prosperous life at Cincinnati. 





THE “ COMMENTARIES OF CHSAR” 


CONSIDERED AS APOCRYPHAL. 


1n termination to our comment on the Commentaries, we now proceed 
to the consideration of Cxsar’s much vaunted invasion, and oft miscalled 
subjugation of Britain. 

In the reasons assigned in the text, for his first expedition to this 
island, we find the narrator as inconsistent with himself in what he 
has previously adverted to respecting Britain, as he is in numerous 
other instances. Thongh too late in the season ofthe year to admit of 
terminating a campaign in this country, yet Cvsar resolves to pass into 
Britain, because he is informed that in his wars in Gaul, the enemy had 
received aid from its inhabitants, an item of information, the probability 
of which is readered most questionable by the absence of all previous 
allusion to so important an allegation, which, if it had been the case, 
it is natural to think Cesar would not only have acquired notice of it 
before, but have specified in fuller pretext for his expedition. In what 
the auvilia subministrata by the Britons consisted, the reader is left to 
opine. For the Britons had not only no navy, but a dearth of all sup- 
plies, cultivating but little corn, on the sea coast oniy. The tribes of 
the interior wild nomades living on the flesh of the chase, and the milk 
of their herds, far below the Gauls even in arts and culture, to whom, 
the text tells us, that Britain, its people, localities, harbours, &c., were 
Sere incognita, their coasts known but little only to merchants, and 
those only opposite to Gaul. In proof of which slight knowledge, on 
Cesar summoning merchants, from all parts, to procure from them in- 
formation respecting this island, these same merchants, said by the text 
to be the only persons knowing something of the matter, could neither 
inform him of the size of the island, nor what, or how many nations 
composed its people, nothing of their knowledge of war, nor of their 
customs, nor what number or sizes of ships their ports could contain ; 
all of which details impeach the probability of the assertion that in 
all Casar’s wars in Gaul, the Britons had furnished aid or supplies to 
the people of that country, who, in such case, would naturally have been 
much better acquainted with their auxiliary friends the Britons, than 
the text shews they were. 

Obtaining no information from those, who according to the opening 
narration could alone furnish it, and then know nothing, Cxsar des- 
patches a cavalry officer, C. Volusenus, with a galley from the neigh- 
bourhood of Calais, with orders, ut erploratis umnibus rebus, of which 
he acquits himself after a manner we would recommend no modern 
Cavalry, or other officer to imitate, who is desirous of the considera- 
tion of his chief, and to beselected for further important service. The 
mode in which this reconnaissance is made, being a model in its way, 
merits a few words. It is effected after an absence of five days, includ- 
ing the day of embarkation, without setting foot on shore. Volusenus 
perspectis regionibus, in some readings regionibus omnibus (/) as much 
as he was able to do, not daring to land, and trust himself among such 
barbarians, returns to Cxesar on the fifth day (who is amongst the 
Morini), and informs him of all he had seen there. That he could have 








acquired much useful information to communicate on his return, by this 
mode of distant observation, may readily be doubted. It was then per- 


haps not the fashion to take soundings, &c. or if he did, such 

salbodiesiy belonged to such a service, were considered ag aon ; 
to mention by the writer, so minute otherwise in matters far more 
of place, time, and order in the narration. As a cavalry officer he 
went about it doubtless as if he were patrolling merely, contemplati , 
at a respectful distance only, some bays and inlets of the coast, as a a 
ficient for the important service of disembarking a few thousand troo 4 

Although he did report something to’ Cesar when he returned - 
this sharp-sighted and inteliigent officer had evidently acquired no ~ 
formation concerning the important subject of the tides upon the eons 
he was sent to reconnoitre, the height of which at the full mo 
sequently filled Caesar and his Romans with such astonishment, as 
thing unknown, and therefore new to them! A circumstance by-the- 
by, of which Cwsar is most curiously non-cognizant, though Upon the 
coast of Gaul, from whence he embarked, and where he fitted out his 
fleet for the expedition, he might be reasonably thought to have become 
acquainted with the tidal phenomena of the British Channel, anq to 
have obtained also some /eet/e knowledge of the same subject in his 
naval expedition on the coast of Brittany the re summer. It has 
been truly said that the ancients were bad geographers, and what 
else may we not reasonably call this writer of the Commentaries of 
Cwsar ? 

During the five days absence of Volusenus, the amount of militay 

and diplomatic business transacted by Cwsar is a remarkable example 
for slow modern statesmen, and an evidence of how much can be done 
inso short a time—when the narrator’s intelligence on the subjects 

time, tide, wind, place, and distance is indifferently clear, or these, 
matters of minor consideration in narrating the doings of a great may, 
when, to be oblivious of paltry probabilities, gives a more startling 
and captivating character to all that relates to him. In that short 
space of time, and under all the different circumstances which belonged 
to that period, Cesar first marches with all his forces into the territory 
of the Morini (Terouenne in Artois), from whence he issues orders {) 
collect ships from all the adjacent ports, and orders round also the 
fleet of gallies from the Loire, with which he had defeated the Venetj 

the previous summer. Being already so late in the season (August), 

and pressed for time, how Cxesar could have expected those gallies to 

make the voyage into the Oceanus Britannicus, or in other words, round 

from the south-west coast of Brittany, and up Channel to the Straits 

of Dover, in time for his expedition, does not appear to have been con. 

sidered a matter of much moment to the writer. Navigation wag go 

well understood in those days, particularly that of our unfrequented 

seas, by the Romans, that the thing speaks for itself. During this 

short period of five days, moreover, merchants convey to Britain intel- 

ligence of these hostile preparations, and several towns of Britain de- 

pute ambassadors toCwsar To these he gives a friendly aulience, 

and in token of their affirmed disposition to submit to the Romans they 
promise to send him hostages. Dismissing them with liberal promises, 
he sends them back to Britain. If such voluntary submission was ten- 

dered by the Britons, then Cesar, who everywhere in the Commenta- 

ries makes a great parade of justice in all that he does, perpetrated a 
flagrant injustice by his hostile expedition which followed so soon 

after, and which exhibits as much vanity as his passage of the 

Rhine. 

Having got together about 80 ships of burden (the modern word, 
transports, as used by most translators, is by no means admissable 
here), which he considered sufficient to carry over two Legions, beside 
the gallies—query those from Brittany ?—we are not informed of the 
construction of others: he sets sail about one hour after midnight, 
having ordered his cavalry to followin 18 more ships of burden, which 
were wind bound at a port eight miles distant. By ten o'clock the 
same morning, Cesar arrives with the first ships off the British coast, 
where he beholds all the cliffs covered with an armed enemy. Deem- 
ing this place by no means convenient to effect a landing, the narrow 
sea being there hemmed in by hills, from which the enemy could cast 
their darts down upon the shore below with advantage, he drops anchor 
till three in the afternoon, to await the other ships, and calls a council 
(more suo he might now have said of himself). Therein he imparts to 
his officers the information Volusenus had communicated, and the dis- 
positions he had resolved upon. 

It will have doubtless occurred to the military reader, that this 
place was by no means so unfavourable for Cxesar’s disembarkation as it 
is represented, for the reason assigned by the writer. At so great a 
height as the Britons were posted above them, the Romans, by disem- 
barking with the aid of the boats of the fleet, under cover of the engines 
of their gallies, would have obviated all the disadvantages incurred at 
the subsequently selected low, open landing-place, and would have 
been able to form unopposed on the beach, covered by their shiells 
forming the Testudo as they got to shore. The darts of the Britons, 
falling from such a height and distance (the breadth of the shore in- 
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tervening between the base of the cliffs and the sea), exposed in their 
descent to the action of the air, would have fallen with their own gravid 
weight alone, the propelling power soon exhausted, and would have 
told at random, and few only upon the Romans beneath, who would 
moreover have met with no opposition from the chariots of the enemy, 
which at the more level landing-place threw them into such disorder 
before they could form. For not landing here, Cesar had doubtless 
other graver tactical reasons than the one which the writer’s intelli- 
gence suggested to him. In the description of what Cwsar said in this 
council of war, we find another of those obvious and affected interpel- 
lations (in the Latin sense of the word), of the writer, which he desires 
to have mistaken for an effusion of Cwsar’s pen, bnt which looks mucli 
more like a rhetorical flourish, in which the author would exhibit his 
sense of the fine distinction between the spirit of Naval and Military 
operations. Seeing that the object contemplated by Czesar was not one 
of converting his legionaries into sailors for a long voyage, but of dis- 
embarking them as soldiers for a military purpose, it has all the stamp 
of a would-be professional lecture, introduced ad captandem; but at 
moment when Cesar was not very likely to have sought a display ot 
his abilities in expounding theoretically the nice distinctions of the two 
services. Hereupon Cesar weighs anchor, proceeds to a low, open 
shore, eight miles from thence, and we are informed of the enemies’ 
movements ; not, however in the natural or rational mode in which 
such would be related by Cxsar, or a military narrator, describing 
things as he saw them at the moment, and referring to enemies with 
whose war tactics he was wholly unacquainted at that instant of time, 
but in words explaining already their customs on such occasions : 
“ proemisso equitatu et essedariis, quo plerumque genere in preliis 
uti consuerunt” (!) After which, a superminute detail, interesting 
otherwise, follows out of place; descriptive of acts and things which 
have not yet transpired, nor been attempted, so that they could no! 
then be detailed, occurring as they do at a later period. . 
The Romans are represented as discouraged at the mode of fighting 
of the Britons, and as altogether unused to such; yet they had not 
tried it, nor any of the difficulties of the disembarkation described al- 
ready with such early minuteness. In point of fact, the text shews 
subsequently, that the Roman soldiers evinced no relish to engage the 
Britons, who rushed into the sea to receive them should they attempt 
to land; an operation neither undertaken by manning the boats, nor 
by springing into the water, which was of some depth, the ships hav- 
ing too great a draught to lie close in. Cwsar, therefore, finling his 
troops hesitate toa man, to attempt all that has been described 3 
though already done and experienced, orders up the gallies, which 
row in between the ships and the shore, and assailing the enemy broad- 
side on, with their slings, engines, and arrows, make them give way ® 
little. Still unwilling to leap into the water to attack the Pritons 
hand-to-hand, the eagle-bearer of the 10th Legion now first leaps into 
the sea, calling upon his comrades to follow and prevent his standard 
falling into the hands of the enemy; and now first we should imagine 
a Cesur would have detailed those difficulties of the actual disembar- 
kation, related when they could have been imagined only, but are de- 
scribed so prematurely as enacted. IfCxsar were the narrator, We 
should assuredly have had a logical sequence, or discipline and order 
of facts and relation, something more akin to that of his Legions, or 4° 
least bearing more the impress of those qualities for which his orations 
are so lauded by Cicero. . 

To resume, however; the battle is sharply contested on both sides, 
though the Romans unable to form, to get a firm footing, or join their 
standards, leaping from different ships, make in disorder for any stan- 
dard they can meet. The Britons on the other hand urge on their 
horses to the rencontre, surround their disordered parties and take 
them in flank. Cwsar perceiving this, did then what he ought to have 
done at first; he manned the boats of the fleet, and sent his troops 
against the enemy; any general of the most moderate ability would 
have done this long betore. The Britons are put to flight, but the text 
tells us that the Romans could not pursue them ‘ for want of cavalry, 
nor take the island. This was the only thing wanting to Ceesar’s good 
fortune !* ; 

Four days after, the gallies bringing over his Cavalry are dispersed; 
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and bis own ships cast on the shore by a storm; many wholly des- 
ed, and the rest rendered wholly useless. No materials being at 
troy to repair these, but the shattered remains of the former, and 
poe the only means of returning to Gaul, where the Romans knew 

hey must winter, because there was no corn to be had in Britain. ; 

. (Cesar sends to Gaul for building materials, and his soldiers refit his 
geet, so that all but twelve are shortly made ready for sea. Mean- 
while, notwithstandin the dearth of corn in Britain, Cxsar is always 
> fortunate ae to find it standing ripe and ready for reaping, and he 
a out his Legions as foragers in turn. Upon oneof these occasions 
his 7th Legion is worsted by the Britons, who doe themselves in 
ambuseade, and their ‘mode of fighting is then detailed ; one quoted 
from the writer’s description in all the school abri ents of the His- 
tory of England for the instruction of youth, and such as no man 
having any common-sense knowledge of war, much less a Cesar, would 
have ventured to put forward. We will not cite it, but leave the mili- 
tary leader to imagine how the British charioteer warriors in their 
isolated parties, could combine the agility of Cavalry with the firmness 
or stability of Infantry ; ‘‘ mobilitatem Equitum stabilitatem peditum,” 
qualities which up to the present day despite all attempts to attain so 
wondrous a tactical combination of the specialities of the two arms, 
have never since been accomplished, seen, nor described. That men 
chould alight like these to fight advantageously on foot among cuiras- 
«ed Cavalry, armed and disciplined like that of the Romans—that 
chariots should drive up and down, and manceuvre upon all kinds of 

round, and that the noise of their wheels and horses would frighten a 
Cavalry accustomed like that of the Romans to the din and rush of bat- 
tle, and to fight with order, &c., &c. To our mind, and we have had 
some slight knowledge of the Cavalry arm under a variety of circum- 
stances, these things are neither probable nor possible, yet we are bound 
to honour them with our implicit faith. And besides, they are so com- 
plimentary to the men who inhabited this island before us, and with 
whom, despite all our heterogeneous admixture of races in the course of 

nineteen centuries, we poetically fancy we have so close an ethnologi- 
cal identity, that some halo of their merits permeates even to our- 

elves ! 

Heavy rains for several consecutive days keep the Romans in their 
camps and restrain the barbarians from fighting. But a third engage- 
ment is eventually brought about by the latter assaulting the Roman 
camp. Czsar again defeats them, pursues them as far as his soldiers’ 
wind and strength allow, burns their towns far and wide around, re- 
turns to hiscamp, and gives an audience to their ambassadors for peace 
the same day, but is so anxious to get back to Gaul that he does not 
wait for the hostages which he demands of them, but orders them to 
send them after him to Gaul; and as the wind turned fair, the same 
night weighs anchor and departs 

Leaving his winter quarters in Gaul, he repairs to Italy, as was his 
annual custom, leaving orders with his Lieutenants to build as many 
ships as they could during the winter, and to repair the old ones by his 
return; resolving to make a second expedition to Britain in the spring. 
To facilitate the execution of these orders he sends to Spain for mate- 
rials: to come over the Pyrenees, doubtless, which, covered with snow 
and impracticable at that time of the year, was about as ready a mode 
of conveyance, for a geographer and historian like the writer, as the 
sea voyage would have been from Biscay or any other part of the coast 
of Spain. 

After opening the assembly of the states of Lombardy he goes to 

[llyria, having received intelligence that the Pirustze had made inroads 
into that country. Onarriving there he levies an army, restores tran- 
quillity, returns again to Lombardy, and thence to the army in Gaul, 
and all this as if the Alps were as passable in those days as mole-hills, 
winter as well as summer. Having inspected all the cantonments of 
his Legions, he finds also, notwithstanding the scarcity of building ma- 
terials (those ordered from Spain not having arrived we should sup- 
pose), that his soldiers had been so singularly diligent that they had 
already built about 500 (600 according to some readings) and 28 gal- 
lies, ready to launch in a few days. Having highly applauded their 
industry(which was well merited considering this was Jone in the win- 
ter,and without the convenience of dockyards, &c., as in the present 
day), he orders all to rendezvous at Portus Itius.* Meanwhile he 
marches to put down an insurrection in the country of Treves; having 
effected which, he embarks with five Legions and the same number of 
Cavalry, in 800 ships and gallies, at sun set, with a gentlesouth wester 
for Britain. 

We will not trespass so far upon the reader's attention, as to fol- 
low the text in this, Cesar’s second expedition to Britain, but will sum 
up the relation of its incidents and results, &c., in the shape of a few 
common-sense reflections bearing on its military character and features, 
inamilitary point of view. In progressing thereto, that we may not 
forget to do so, we must express our admiration of Cwsar’s soldiers, 
who constructed and repaired fleets with the facility and rapidity with 
which modern children build houses of cards, and accord no less to his 
pilots, who, without charts or compass, considering their knowledge of 
the coast, tides, &c., made evident by the text, crossed the channel at 
night, and on all occasions as if it had been a mere fresh water lake, 
With a nautical skill far surpassing that of the Saxons 394 years after- 
wards, hitting always upon a spot adapted for the disembarkation of 
treops. This, in modern times still ticklish operation, is effected also 
by Ciesar with admirable facility in roadsteads wholly unknown to him. 
and is equalled only by the case with which he hauls up his fleet high and 
dry, and encloses it within his entrenched camp in so short a time. 
Moderns must blush when reading these things, that with all their 
vaunted appliances and superior knowledge they cannot do matters so 
cleverly. Ortelinus, Vossius, Lipsius, Scaliger, and all the host of 
Critics—save the mark—those Viri docti qui permultis argumentis in- 
ter se contenduut, saw nothing out of the way in these feats; their 
erudition assisted them doubtless to their facile comprehension in a 
manner which no common place practical soldier’s mind can compass. 





THE NEPAULESE MISSION. 

WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF THE KINGDOM OF NEPAUL, 
INHABITANTS, PRODUCTIONS. ETC. 

BY A LATE ASSISTANT RESIDENT. 


Ignorant as are the large masses of English society of all that per- 
tains to our glorious Empire in the East, itis not to be wondered at that 
they are plunged into the very depths of darkness touching the states 
which are not comprehended in our own possessions. Speak to them 
of the principal cities of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, and you will 
find that they have some very vague and dim notion, not merely of the 
particular features of those places, but even of their geographical posi- 
tion! Hint at the Rajahs, Nawaubs, and Sirdars, who abide upon the 
frontier, and a fortiori they are completely bewildered. It was long 
before the relative positions of Cabul and Bengal could be understood 
by the multitude ; enlightenment only came with the dreadful massacre 
of 1842. The locale of the Punjaub never was cared for or compre- 

hended until Aliwal and Sobraon associated the couniry with the glory 
of British arm3. 

Amidst so much general ignorance, can it be a subject of surprise 
that, to this moment, half the people in the United Kingdom are asking 
the other half who those Nepaulese may be who have arrived from In- 
dia, to dazzle the oi polloi with the brilliancy of their attire—and why 
they have come among us? The questions are perfectly natural, and it 
hence becomes the province of the press to inform. 

Let us not, however, flatter expectation into the belief that we are 
about to divulge all that we may happen to know, or all that we may 
have warranty to conjecture, respecting the views of the embassy. It 
1S contrary to usage to convert the objects of a special mission into 
themes of public discussion, more especially when the embassy proceeds 
from states unaccustomed to the free canvass of their measures, and too 
readily disposed to confound the sentiments of a government with the 
Sentiments of a free people. Be the ostensible purposes of the present 
Mission, therefore, what they may, we do not feel at liberty to divulge 
them. But let the reader carry with him this assurance—that there 
hever was a N epaulese or any other embassy without an arriere pensée— 
med a glittering parade of wealth and consequence, without a pur- 

Imitating the Chinese and Japanese in their exceeding jealousy of 
other nations, the Nepaulese authorities have always taken espe- 
cial care to avoid gratifying the curiosity of strangers who have vis- 
ted the valley. Until unprovoked aggressions compelled us to pene- 
trate the country with a large army, we knew little more of Nepaul 
than had been ascertained, under circumstances of some difficulty, by 
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* The critics who gave themselves so much labour to make the Greek MSS. as- 
—— some intelligible shape, though none or few agree in their readings ‘differ as 
iis + sage J of the Portus Iteus, with Calais or Boulogne. Ortelinus maintains 
me lais, as do some others; Scaliger, and Sanson, that it is Boulogne, with 

om in this respect at least, Cluver and Buno alse agree, 


Captain Kirkpatrick during his mission to that country in 1793. Con- 
quest brought us nearer to the valley, and opened up many sources of 
information ; but to this moment there are unexplored tracts vigilantly 
guarded from our ken A representative of the British government, 
under the denomination of a Resident, is permitted to dwell in Khat- 

mandoo, wth an Assistant who commands his small escort, and a medi- 
cal attendant; but these gentlemen are generally confined in their pere- 
grinations to the small valley in which the city stands, or, in the hot 
weather, to a part of the hill on the Himalayan range, distant about 

eight or ten miles. 

The independent kingdom of Nepaul is situated to the north and 
north-east of the British possessions in India, its extreme west termi- 

nating near Almorah, a British hill station, and its eastern extremity 
near Darjeeling, also a British hill station, and sanatarium. Extend- 
ing east and west 710 miles, the greatest breadth of the Nepaul terri- 

tory is from Bichako (near our frontier station of Segoulie), to the 
Snowy Range, called Gossein Tan, 170 miles. Caleutta is only 250 

miles from the eastern boundary of the Nepaul territory, and great was 

the alarm among the Ditchers (as the inhabitants of Calcutta are called 
from the famous Maharatta Ditch), in 1840 and 1841, lest the Goorkhas 
or Nepaulese should descend from their hills, and compel them to seek 
refuge in Fort William, where indeed they could bid defiance, not only 
to all the Goorkhas, but the hordes of Tartars they threatened to bring 
with them. 

The principal British cities and stations which border on the Nepaul 
territory, along the line of the Ganges are, first, Berhampore, not very 
far from the Nepaul Morung district ; then Mongyr, Patna, Dinapore, 
Gazeepore, Benares, Allahabad, Cawnpore, Lucknow, Futtyghar and 
Bareilly, the last opposite to the last Nepaulese fort, Doti, and a few 

miles from our hill station of Almorah. 

During the last war, we took possession from the Goorkhas, of all the 
hill territories from Almorah to Simla, east and west about 150 miles, 
leaving them upwards of 700 miles of hill territory, vastly superior to 

our small lot, in its agricultural and forest resources. North of Ne- 
paul, separating it from Thibet, runs the Himalayan chain. 

The present sovereign of Nepaul, when I had the honor of his acquain- 
tance, was heir apparent to the throne, and his name, Maharaja Sorin- 
der Bickram Sah. He is now in his 25th year; his features good, nose 

aquiline, with nothing of the Goorkha cast of countenance. His mother 
and grandmother, being both natives of the plains, doubtlessly vastly 
improved the nasal organ of the Royal house of Nepaul. As prince re- 
gent, the king gave loose to a very violent temper, but many of these 
displays doubtless arose from the character of his father, who, being 
dead, may now have left him without motive for his irritability. 

The members of the present mission (they are His Excellency Gen- 
eral Jung Bahadoor Koorman Ranagee, Prime Minister and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the kingdom of Nepaul ; Colonel Juggut Shumshere 
Koorman Ranagee, and Colonel Dheer Shumshere Koorman Ranagee, 
brothers of the General; Captain Rummihir Sing Adhikaree Kajee 
Kurbeer Khutree, Captain Hemdul Sing Thappa, Lieutenant Kurbeer 
Kutree, Lieutenant Lall Singh Khutree, and Lieutenant Bheem Sen 
Rana,) have been mostly promoted since 1843, with the exception of 
Kurbeer Kutree, a well-tried political emissary to the Emperor of Chi- 

na, who has travelled the overland route from Nepaul to Pekin oftener 
than any subject living of Nepaul. The chief of the present mission is 

a Thappa, and a nephew of the late General Matabar Sing, who, for a 
short time also was Cammander-in-Chief of the Goorkha forces, and 
whose sad fate was duly recorded in the United Service Magazine of 
May last, page 44. 

General Jung Bahadoor, now Commander-in-Chief, &c., &c., is about 
28 years of age, active, shrewd, and intelligent, well inclined to asso- 
ciate with, and adopt many English customs, a good shot, and first-rate 
sportsman, faithfully attached to his sovereign, and there is little he 
would not do to serve him. 

He has witnessed some strange doings at his court, and the downfall 
during the late king’s reign of five successive ministries. I well re- 
member his uncle, Matabar Sing, remarking one day, that hefound he 
had been rapidly ascending a ladder, and now discovered that he 
had the very unpleasant duty to perform, of going down the other 
side. He added, that he should indeed consider himself highly fa- 
voured, if allowed to take his time in the descent, instead of illus- 
trating the facilis descensus, by taking but one step from the top to 
the bottom. 

The other members of the mission held different appointments under 
the several ministries, and the Kajee (then Sirdar), Delhi Sing, was the 
head of the elephant catching department, and a very intelligent active 
performer he proved himself to be. He is also a very faithtul servant 
of the state, for I fancy there is little he would not do at his sovereign’s 
bidding. Lieutenant Lall Sing was adjutant of the ‘* Hemdhull” 
Goorkha Regiment, and is a very sharp, intelligent man. He was for 
for some months on duty at the British Residency as Soubadar, when 

the Chountra Ministry were in power. He has likewise witnessed the 

glorious uncertainty attending the privilege of wearing one’s head in 

the kingdom of Nepaul. The other members of the mission are good 

specimens of the Nepaul nobility. 

One of them, Captain Kajee Kurbeer Khutree, filled a place in a for- 
mer mission in India, which did not prove either lucrative to himself or 
satisfactory to his sovereign. 

During our campaigns against the Affghans and Scinde, the city of 
Benares was the hot-bed of native intrigue with all sorts of native 
courts. Here thousands of Hindoos would congregate for the purpose 
of obtaining absolution and remission of their sins past, and a sort of 
license for the commission of a sufficiency for the future. Benares is 
to the Hindoo what Mecca is to the Mahomedan, 

The valley of Nepaul, in which is situated Khatmandoo, is of no very 
great extent, but is very fertile. Its elevation is about 4,500 feet above 
the level of the sea, and generally speaking, it is healthy, except in the 
months of July, August, and September, when fever and ague are very 
prevalent, owing ina great measure to upwards of two thirds of the 
valley during these months, being inundated for the growth of rice. 
The population of this valley is immense considering its size. The old 
city of Patun, only two miles from Khatmandoo, was formerly the seat 
of Government, but the palaces still in existence are only occupied oc- 
casionally by some members of the Royal Family. 

The aborigines of the valley of Nepaul previous to the Goorkha con- 
quest were the ‘“‘ Newars,” a very inoffensive, industrious people, who, 
revious to their becoming subject to their invaders, traded very large- 
y with the plains of India. During the Newar dynasty the valley of 
Khatmandoo, though only 37 miles long, by 12 broad, contained no less 
than 14 independent Newar kings, the extent of each royal domain 
varying from one to three miles. Constant and numerous were the 
feuds that existed among these 14 sovereigns, each little independency 
attacking by turns the others; and marching up to the rude stone 
walls bounding each domain, commenced the war by volleys of abuse, 
which were duly responded to by the assailed; soveral days were oc- 
cupied in this way, and if this failed, stones were thrown, and this sort 
of contest lasted some weeks, with hardly a casualty on either side. 
Such a siege has been known to continue six months, when the acci- 
dental death of one man would immediately put an end to the cam- 
paign. Matters had progressed for years in this way, uutil the rest- 
less, warlike Goorkhas, then only a small body, were summoned from 
Goorkha to assist one of the Newar kings in subjugating two others. 
They willingly consented, and in ten days had settled all disputes, 
Goorkha fashion, by effectually deposing and disposing of the fourteen 
Newar kings, and all their male heirs; taking possession themselves of 
the whole valley, and throwing into slavery the mass of the aboriginal 
inhabitants. It however must be acknowledged that their treatment 
of the Newars generally, has been kind—as kind, at least, as can con- 
sist with a general deprivation of civil rights ; indeed, in many respects 
the Newars are encouraged, for the arts and sciences, such as they are, 
are confined entirely to them. The goldsmiths and silversmiths of the 
valley are also all Newars, so arethe blacksmiths, carpenters, masons, 
shoemakers, &e., &e. Their habits are simple, excepting during the 
annual celebration of several large fairs in the valley, When immense 
quantities of Rukshee (spirits), are drunk in the three or four days of 
the Saturnalia. Quarrels then ensue, but hair-pulling and expector- 
ations settle all their disputes. From having traded in Thibet largely 
at one time, several Newar families have permanently settled there, 
never again toreturn to Nepaul, for, in the first place, they have em- 
braced Christianity, and in the second have induced many of their Ne- 

war relations to join them. F . 

Should the Goorkhas ever find such apostates again in their own 
territory, they would doubtless put their Christianity to @ sore test, 
something after the fashion a certain editor of a Calcutta well-known 
paper was to have been treated if they could only have got hold of him, 
for publishing certain libellous matter regarding the sudden death of a 
Queen of Nepaul, viz., the said editor was promised that he should know 
something practically about skinning, and the good and bad qualities 
of salt and onions. 








It is perhaps unknown not only in England but in India, that in 
Thibet there are several very old Catholic churches, near Dirgurchee 
and Lassa (when established it has been impossible to ascertain), and 
- is here that the Newars who leave Nepaul aoa converts to Chris- 

lanity. 

Nepaul deservedly enjoys a high reputation for its manufactures 
The workers in gold and silver in Nepaul are very celebrated for their 
ingenuity. The country likewise abounds in valuable minerals; its 
¢»pper and lead ore is capable of yielding 85 per cent., and its iron up- 
wards of 90. Coal also is plentiful, and its excellence has been satis- 
factorily tested. Tin is likewise obtainable, but they know not as yet 
how to smelt it or iron either, although from the richness of the ores of 
the latter, by constant heatings in charcoal, using borax as their flux 
which they can obtain in any quantity from Thibet, they produce not 
only good iron, but first-rate steel, of which the finest evidence is to be 
found in the blade of a well-finished ** kookery,” the war knife of the 
Goorkhas. 

All their artillery are cast of brass : they have several 12-pounders. 
They perfectly understand melting copper, tin and zine together, also 
the proportions for making brass. They are moreover celebrated for 
their bell metal : some of their gongs, for instance, would indeed be 
highly prized in many a nobleman’s domain ; and a few of these at the 
grand exhibition next year, would be much admired, and doubtless en- 
sure many orders for the gong manufacturers in Khatmandoo. For the 
same great occasion, specimens of some of the beautiful furs, monthly 
obtainable in Khatmandoo, from Lassa and Digurchee, in Thibet, might 
be imported. These two large cities are great fur depots: they are 
only forty marches from Khatmandoo. It is, however, deserving of 
consideration, whether by encouraging a direct fur trade, we should 
not be unintentionally giving offence to Russia, for avery large portion 
of the Russian fur trade is derived from this part of Thibet, and cer- 
tainly by far the most valuable furs are obtained there. I have seen 
some of the most beautiful dresses made of furs brought by the native 
merchants from these cities ; and I once purchased from one of them a 
fur cloak with thick silk lining for 150 Moree rupees, in English money 
little more than £10. A few enterprise English merchants (the Nepaul 
restrictions on commerce being removed, and protection from plunder 
and extortion guaranteed) would very soon ensure the whole of the 
Thibetan trade being drawn to Calcutta, which, I have before mention- 
ed, is only 200 miles from the Nepaul frontier, with water carriage from 
the foot of the hills. The transaction might also lead to a most desir- 
able object, viz., the diverting the attention of the Nepaulese from their 
ruling idea, that they are strictly amilitary nation. They have, sin- 
gularly enough, retained this notion during upwards of thirty years’ 
peace, 

A striking proof of their military propensities is to be found in the 
eagerness with which they rush into the army. In the annual enrol- 
ment of the soldiers required for the peace establishment of Nepaul, 
those who are required to serve, fasten of receiving bounty for enlist- 
ment, actually pay sums to be entertained, varying according to their 
means, from 30 to 60 Moree rupees. Their pay is very small—in some 
regiments only 4 Moree rupees per month, being just 8 Company’s ru- 
pees, or 6s. British money. In this way the whole population of Nepaul 
in seven years learns more or less of the duties of asoldier. The stand- 
ing army amounts in peace to about 16,000 men per annum, ergo, on 
the annual enrolment plan, 112,000 menin seven years would have 
learnt at least the use of the musket, with a few notions of marching 
and counter marching, forming square, column, quarter distance, and 
marching past by companies*in review, which is the fullest extent of all 
the manceuvres I ever saw them practise onparade. Their instructors 
take it for granted they are good marksmen, for no powder or ball is 
ever expended on target practice. 

It may not be out of place to say something of the laws of Nepaul 
and the way in which they are administered. The laws for political 
offences depend entirely upon the strength or weakness of the party 
they are enforced against : and his guilt or innocence depends upon the 
faction in power. I was much amused one day by being seriously in- 
formed by one of the High Priests of Nepaul and an ex-minister, the 
late Gooroo, Rugnauth Pundit, that it was thus written in a very old 
Hindoo work in his possesssion, and of the truth of which he said I was 
aware, “* that those seeking for learning should go to Benares—those 
seeking for justice should go to Nepaul, or rather Goorkha, which is 50 
miles farther north.” My own impression, although I did not tell the 
learned priest so, was—‘* You might seek it, possibly find it, but it 
would be a very dangerous experiment.” 

One of their laws regarding adultery, is not only a very summa 
one, but often very gratifying to the feelings of an injured husband. 
Should such a crime be perpetrated, as it often is during the absence 
of the husband, and be detected, he, on his return, is duly informed of 
the stain on his honour, and is an outcast until the stain be removed. 
He is neither permitted to eat with, smoke with, nor even visit, his 
friends and relations, until he has avenged his disgrace. He according- 
ly sets to work immediately ; but as the seducer, on the return of the 
husband, contrives to make himself scarce) the injured man has to await 
patiently his return, or the opportunity of meeting him. In this way 
sometimes years are spent. At length, perhaps, the wished-for mo- 
ment arrives. The wronged husband waylays his dishonorer; steals 
up to him as he would to a deer; quietly draws his kookery, rushes 
behind him, and with one blow severs his head from his body. Justice 
is now done; his honour is avenged; and he is admitted to caste. One 
little trifle lone remains; he has to cut his wife’s nose off, which is 
soon done, to prevent any one falling in love with her again. 

Nepau! has sundry other curious laws, manners, and customs; but 
take her unsophisticated, or rural, population altogether, they are 
brave, hardy, loyal, and good subjects, and worthy of better rulers. I 
use the word ‘‘ unsophisticated” to distinguish the mass from those who 
are constantly in attendance at or near the palace,—U’. Service Mag. 





AMERICAN POETRY. 


The following are the opening remarks of an article in the last number of Fraser, 
wherein Bryan, Halleck, Longfellow, Poe, Holnies, Whittier . and Lowell are 
separately reviewed 

After the Americans had established their political nationality be- 
yond cavil, and taken a positive rank among the powers of the civilized 
world, they still remained subject to the reproach, that in the worlds 
of Art, Science, and Literature they had no national existence. Ad- 
mitting, or, at any rate, feeling, the truth of this taunt, they bestirred 
themselves resolutely to produce a practical refutation of it. Their 
first and fullest success was, as might be expected from their notori- 
ously utilitarian character, in practical inventions. In oratory, not- 
withstanding a tendency to more than Milesian floridness and hyper- 
bole, they have taken no mean stand among the free nations of Christen- 
dom. In history, despite the disadvantages arising from the scarcity 
of large libraries, old records, and other appliances of the historiogra- 
pher, they have produced some bookswhich are acknowledged to be well 
worthy a place »mong our standard works, and which have acquired, 
not merely an English, but a Continental reputation. In the fine arts, 
notwithstanding obviously still greater impediments—the wan: at 
home, not only of great galleries and collections, but of the thou- 
sand little symbols and associations that help to educate the artist— 
the consequcnt necessity of going abroad to seek all that the student 
requires—they have still made laudable progress. The paintings ot 
Washington Allston are the most noteworthy lions in Boston; the: 
statues of Powers command admiration even in London. In prose fic- 
tion, the sweet sketches of Irving have acquired a renown second only 
to that of the agreeable essayists whom he took for his models, while 
the Indian and naval romances of Cooper are purchased at liberal 
yrices by the chary bibliopoles of England. and introduced to the Ps- 
risian public by the same hand which translated Sir Walter Scott. In 
poetry aldne they are still palpably inferior: no world-renowned min- 
stre] has yet arisen in the New Atlantis, and the number of those ver- 
sifiers who have attained a decided name ani place among the lighter 
English literature of their day, or whose claims to the title of poet are 
acknowledged in all sections of their own country, 18 but small. 

If we come to inquire into the causes of this deficiency, we are apt 
at first to light upon several reasons why it should not exist. In the 
first place, there is nothing unpoetical about the country itself, but 
everything highly the reverse. All its antecedents and traditions, its 
discovery, its early inhabitants, its first settlement by civilized men, 
are eminently romantic. It is not wanting in battle-grounds, or in 
spots hallowed by recollections and associations of patriots and sages, 

he magnificence of its scenery 1s well known. The rivers of America 
are at the same time the most beautiful and the most majestic in the 
world: the sky of America, though dissimilar in hue, may vie in love- 
liness with the sky of Italy. No one who has floated down the glorious 
Hudson (even amid all the un-ideal associations of a gigantic Ameri- 
can steamer), Who has watched the snowy sails—so different from the 
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tarry, smoky canvass of European craft—that speck that clear water ; 
who has noticed the faultless azure and snow of the heaven above, sug- 
ting the highest idea of purity, the frowning clitis that palisade the 
shore, and the rich masses of foliage that overhang them, tinged a 
thousand dyes by the early autumn frost—no one who has observed 
all this, can doubt the poetic capabilities ofthe land. wih 

A seeming solution, indeed, presents itself in the business, utilita- 
rian character of the people; and this solution would probably be im- 
mediately accepted by very many of our readers. Brother Jonathan 
thinks and talks of cotton, and flour, and dollars, and the ups and 
downs of stocks. Poetry doesn’t pay: he cannot appreciate, and does 
not care for it. ‘ Let me get something for myself,” he says, like the 
churlin Theocritus. ‘ Let the gods whom he invokes reward the poet. 
What do we want with more verse? We have Milton and Shakspeare 
(whether we read them or not). He is the poet forme who asks me 
for nothing ;’ and so the poor Muses wither (or as Jonathan himself 
might say, wilt) away, and perish from inanition and lack of sympa- 
thy. Very plausible ; but now for the paradox. So far from disliking, 
or underrating, or being indifferent to poetry, the American public is 
the most eager devourer of it, in any quantity, and of any quality ; 
nor is there any country in which a limited capital of inspiration will 
gofarther. Let us suppose two persons, both equally unknown, put- 
ting forth a volume of egy on each side of the Atlantic ; decidedly 
the chances are, that the American candidate for poetic fame will find 
more readers, and more encouragement in his country, than the British 
in his. Very copious editions of the standard English poets are sold 
every year, generally ina form adapted to the purses of the million ; 
to further which end they are frequently bound two or threein a 
volume (Coleridge, Shelley, and Keats, for instance, is a favourite 
combination). Even bardlings like Pollok enjoy a large number of 
readers and editions. Nor is there—notwithstanding the much-com- 

lained-of absence of an international copyright law—any deficiency of 

ome supply for the market. Writing English verses, indeed, is as 
much a part of an American’s education, as writing Latin verses is of 
an Englishman’s—recited ‘‘ poems” always holding a prominent place 
among their public collegiate exercises; about every third man, and 
every other woman of the liberally-educated classes, writes occasional 
rhymes, either for the edification of their private circle, or the poets’- 
corner of some of the innumerable newspapers that encumber the 
land; and the number of gentlemen and ladies one meets who have 
published a volume of Something and Other Poems, is perfectly as- 
tounding. 

The true secret seems to be, that the Americans, as a people, have 
not received that education which enables a people to produce poets. 
For, however true the poeta nascitur adage n.ay be negatively of indi- 
viduals, it is not true positively of nations. The formation of a nation- 
al poetic temperament is the work of a long education, and the devel- 
opement of various influences. A peculiar classicality of taste, 
invelving a high critical standard, seems necessary, among the mod- 
erns, to high poetic production; and such a taste has not yet been 
formed in America. True, there are kinds of poetry—the Ballad and 
the Epic, which, so far as we can trace them, are born, Pallas-like, 
full-grown ; which sound their fullest tone in a nation’s infancy, and 
are but faintly echoed in its maturity. But there are numbers in 
which lisps the infancy, not of a nation merely, but of a race. And 
the Americans were an old race though a young nation. They began 
with too much civilization for the heroic school of poetry: they have 
not yet attained enough cultivation for the philosophic. 

If this be not the right theory of American poetical deficiency, it re- 
mains only for us to take the line many American critics really do*— 
to deny the fact itself—to maintain that the American poetry of the 
present day is at least as good as the English; that Marco Bozzaris is 
on a par with the Battle of the Baltic, or any other pet lyric of Camp- 
hell’s; that Zhanatopsis goes a-head of anything iu the Excursion ; 
that the Raven is considerably better than Locksley Hall, and Evange- 
line beats the Eve of St. dgnes “all to smash.” And may it not be so 
after all? Really the answer is not so easy to put into words, however 
obvious it may be to the minds of all of us. It is a very delicate matter 
to be judges in our own case. And an appeal toa third party, the 
French critics, for instance, would still be open to exceptions. It might 
be said that a writer in verse is slowly read and understood by those 
who speak a foreign language ; that the necessity of waiting for a trans- 
lation is a sore impediment to the growth of his fame abroad ; that some 
of our poets would come off but badly if judged by this standard. How 
should we be prepared, it might be asked, to accept Tennyson’s French 


and probably with truth, ‘‘ have as good a right to be there as many of 
those admitted.” Still it is possible to pick out a few of general repu- 
tation, whom literati from all parts of the Union would agree in sustain- 
ing as specimens of distinguished American poets, though they would 
differ in assigning their relative position. Thus, if the Republic had 
to choosea laureate, Boston would probably deposit a nearly unanimous 
vote for Longfellow; the suffrages of New York might be divided be- 
tween Bryant and Halleck; and the southern cities would doubtless 
give a large majority for Poe. But these gentlemen, and some three or 
four more, would be acknowledged by all as occupying the first rank. 
—Fraser’s Magazine. 





ANATOLE DE SALIS. 
CHAPTER X. 

In all countries are to be found two meg rey distinctions : par- 

ties and opinions are everywhere mainly divided between Reformers 
and Conservatives, Whigs and Tories ; that is, between some who con- 
sider the existing laws to be defective and endeavour to modify them, 
and others who are satisfied with the established institutions and uphold 
them as they are. Besides these, there is generally a faction of Radicals, 
who advocate democratical principles, and would subvert the whole po- 
litical and social system of the state. 
At the time when Anatole de Salis arrived in London, these three 
parties had undergone a most unprecedented complication in England. 
The Whigs and Radicals had been, during several years, united ; but 
notwithstanding this coalition or fusion of interests, they were together 
weaker than the Conservatives. The latter had, therefore, been in 
office for some time, until about three years before our story commen- 
ces, when tie head of the Conservative government deemed it advisable 
to make certain important changes in the laws, which were at variance 
with the most vital principles of his party. A great number of his fol- 
lowers, therefore, Renvek his policy and opposed him, producing 
thus an overwhelming majority against the cabinet by voting with the 
Whig-Radicals. The ministry then resigned ; but the stanch Conser- 
vatives, who now assumed the title of Protectionists, were unable to 
form a government, and the Whigs came into power. The new ministers 
followed out the schemes of their predecessors, which had been so ob- 
noxious to the old party, and they consequently obtained the support of 
the former advisers of the Crown. 

Three parties, therefore, existed : the Whig-Radicals, or ministerial 
faction ; the Protectionists, or opposition ; and the adherents of the ex- 
premier, who may be called the Conservative Whigs, siding with the 
cabinet. The numerical strength of each in the House of Commons 
was, in most divisions, about a hundred and fifty voting with the Pro- 
tectionists ; as many more with the Whig-Radicals ; and nearly a hun- 
dred with the Conservative Whigs. In the House of Lords, the Whigs 
generally had a small majority of the peers present ; but the ministry 
could turn the balance by the use of proxies, or by bringing voters to 
London who occupied high offices under them elsewhere. 

An administration was thus in power, which owed its existence to the 
division of the opposite party, and not to the sympathy of the nation ; 
for it had altogether lost, if indeed it ever possessed, public confidence. 
In fact, its utter inefficiency as a government was admitted at all hands. 
But it remained in tranquil occupation of office, in consequence of the 
continued and ever-widening disunion of the Conservatives, who, had 
they been united, might have turned out the ministry and reassumed 
the direction of public affairs whenever they liked. 

The Protectionists had, therefore, entailed on the country three years 
of Whig-Radical misrule, which still continued when the incidents of 
Anatole’s career, now described, took place. They had, to use a French 
expression, which it is not easy to render so aptly in English, ‘ tiré les 
marrons du feu pour les autres ;” they had played their adversaries’ 
game, and put the winning cards into their opponents’ hands. But 
they had preserved their consistency and had been true to the great 
cause, for the support of which they had been returned as representa- 
tives in the House of Commons. 

The Whig-Radicals were the same as they had ever been; strong in 
theory, and weak in practice; loud in the promulgation of the hack- 
neyed doctrines of political economy,and most unsuccessful in their 
management of the political interests of the nation. They exultingly 
enjoyed the prerogatives of power, which they had done nothing to at- 
tain or deserve, and they laughed in their sleeves when exercising 
them merely in virtue of the division of their former antagonists. 





ey as a test of his place on Parnassus ? 
aking all allowances for the difficulty, we think there is one proof 
which the most ferociously patriotic ‘‘ States-Man” must admit. Ameri- 
can productions in the other branches of literature have been received 
with no petty jealousy or niggard praise. The sober histories of Pres- 
cot and Bancroft; the romantic fictions of Irving and Cooper ; the vivid 
sea sketches of Dana and Melville, have all been deservedly approved 
and read by a British public, nay, some of them have acquired an Eng- 
lish reputation at least simultaneous with, if not absolutely prior to, 
native renown. Why should American poets alone be treated with in- 
justice? Or is the public of England competent to decide in all other 
branches of literature, and incompetent only in this? But, in truth, 
the infancy of American poetry is clear to any candid and well-inform- 
ed man from one single quality, setting all others out of the question— 
its character of imitation. Very few of the Transatlantic bards show 
distinctive features of originality, either in thought or expression.— 
Take out some half-dozen from the ninety and more tenants of Mr. Gris- 
wold’s poetical menagerie, and the verses of the rest might be skaken 

romiscuously and re-distributed among them without its making much 

ifference. The authors might possibly discriminate between their re- 
spective productions, but we doubt very much if the readerscould. And 
even among the few selected poets, we should find at least as many re- 
miniscences excited as new suggestions supplied. Thus Halleck re- 
minds us sometimes of Byron, and more frequently of his favourite 
Campbell; Bryant brings up associations of Wordsworth, with an occa- 
sional dash, or rather dilution, of Collins; Whittier has evidentiy 
studied Macaulay’s ballads, and so on. Poe and Longfellow perhaps ex- 
hibit the most originality of thought, and marked expression in lan- 
guage, of any whom the volume contains; yet the former often shows 
the direct influence of Tennyson, Miss Barrett, and the Keats’ school 
generally ; while the latter’s quaint and pretty verses are occasionally 
redolent of the earlier English sacred poets. 

Among the proximate influences which impede the poetic progress of 
the Americans, one of the most evident, as well as one of the most ac- 
tive, isthe gr at deficiency of wise and independent criticism. The 
tendencies of American reviewers are to undeviating eulogy—in the 
words of one of their number, they consider * books, like men, should be 
judged by their goodness rather than their badness”—doubtless a very 
charitable and engaging rule, but one likely to be productive of unfor- 
tunate consequences to the innocent who invariably adopts it in judg- 
ing of either books or men. One cause of this erroneous theory and 

ractice of criticism we have already hinted at ; another is to be found 
in the adroit system of —s adopted by the large American publish- 
ing-houses ; and a mis- irected national vanity, has, probably, its share 
in producing the effect It is customary for these writers to boast, with 
much self-complacency, of the superiority of their “ soft sawder” over 
the condemnatory tone familiar to English reviewers. Certainly one of 
the most captivating of democratic fallacies is the idea that excellence 
can be best obtained by lowering the standard of it; but.men of criti- 
tical pretension might at least recollect that if nil admirari. is a dead- 
ening and chilling mistake, omne admirari is as dangerous anerror the 
other way; thatif the former is the mark of a b/asé and a misanthrope, 
the latter is equally the attribute of the rustic who, on his first visit 
to town, takes all the tinsel he sees in the streets for gold, all the stuc- 
co for stone, and all the “ ladies fair and free” for great women of 
fashion. 

To estimate the respective merits of the numerous American candi- 
dates for poetic fame, is a task not easily accomplished to the satisfac- 
tion of the reviewer, and still harder to achieve without giving grave 
offence to the parties most immediately interested We have already 
et to the multiplicity of versifiers. When Halleck said of New 

ork,— 

Our fourteen wards 
Contain some seven-and-thirty bards, 


he rather understated than exaggerated the fact. Mr. Griswold, be- 
sides the ninety regular poets in his collection, gives an appendix of 
about seventy fugitive pieces by as many authors; and bitter com- 
plaints have been made against him in various quarters for not includ- 
ing some seventy, or a hundred and seventy more, “ who,” it is said, 





* We have before us an article which opens with this quiet assumption :—“ The 

ete as it is Lager fre, acknowledged, that since the death of Lord 
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that of England.” gitive poetry of the United States has been greatly superiur to 











The Conservative Whigs were more Whigs than Conservatives, for 
they conserved nothing, and they lent their hands to the progressive 
and systematic destruction of all the institutions which made England 
great. They were kept together by their unbounded reliance on the 
talents and long experience of their distinguished leader, and by the 
sanguine hope that he must soon come into power again. They at- 
tempted to justify the desertion of their old principles by the sophisti- 
cal expediency of keeping the ministry in office until it should fall to 
pieces from its own constituent weakness, and they expected that many 
of the Protectionists would then join them on account of their inability 
to forma strong cabinet among themselves. They, therefore, voted 
in a manner which secured the continuance of the Whig-Radicals at 
the helm of the state, calculating on their being sooner or later utterly 
worn out, and then they anticipated an augmentation of their party by 
the defection of many who must lose confidence in the reigning faction, 
whilst others might come over to them from the ranks of the Protec- 
tionists in consequence of the supposed impossibility of an administra- 
tion being formed exclusively of that party. They reckoned, indeed, 
on the co-operation and alliance of most of the latter, who were not 
personally hostile to their leader; and he would, in their opinion, be 
thus enabled to combine a stronger cabinet than had been seen in this 
country for many years. They firmly believed that the Whig-Radical 
government could not hold together much longer, as it was visibly fall- 
ing asunder, and the only result, according to their prognostications, 
must be the return to power of the former prime minister, with the sup- 
port of his own party and the more moderate and unprejudiced mem- 
bers of the other two. This was all very well; and they could also 
boast of possessing among them a richer assemblage of administrative 
ability and experience than existed either in the ranks of the Protec- 
tionists or in those of the Whig-Radicals; but they had wofully lost 
caste in the country, for they had been in the highest possible degree 
and to the most shameless extent inconsistent with their former avowed 
policy, and unfaithful to their pledges. 

There was much personal feeling between the different parties, for 
the former leader of the Conservatives had declined the allegiance of 
an ambitious aspirant at office, who then threw the weight of his con- 
summate genius and great usefulness as a speaker in the House of Com- 
mons into the opposite scale; and violent animosity was necessarily 
produced on all sides. 

In the meantime, every measure that was brought forward by the 
ministry was dependent on the support of the Conservative Whigs; 
for the Whig-Radicals could carry nothing unaided by them ; and the 
process, by which the more vigorously contested bills became the laws 
of the land, was indeed most singular. One instance will suffice to il- 
lustrate it. 

The cabinet proposed the abolition of the Navigation Laws. This in- 
novation in one of the great systems which conferred cn England mari- 
time and commercial pre-eminence, met with a decided feeling of op- 
position in the country, evinced at public meetings, and attested by 
numerous petitions against it. The majority which it had obtained in 
the House of Commons in its early stage was diminished in its later pro- 
gress, and theincreasing distaste with which it was manifestly viewed 
prognosticated badly for ministerial triumph. Extreme measures be- 
came necessary, for the cabinet was in danger: they threatened to re- 
Sign. This alarmed a number of the members of the lower house, as 
they knew that a dissolution of parliament—consequent on & change of 
ministry—would be fatal to them personally, by depriving them of 
seats which they could not reasonably expect to regain at a general 
election; and it intimidated many of the peers, who considered the ac- 
tual state of Europe at the time to be such as rendered it imperative 
on them to do everything in their power to obviate a great and disas- 
trous crisis, which might be produced in great Britain by a resignation 
of the government under existing circumstances. The bill was, there- 
fore, passed by the Whig-Radicals, with the aid of the Conservative 

higs, the self-interested voters of the lower, and the panic-stricken 
members of the upper house; and the cabinet thus obtained a new 
lease of power. 

The Whig-Radicals had governed the British empire for upwards of 
three years. The agricultural interests were seriously depressed in 
England : every branch of the social and political condition of Ireland 
was in a@ state of complete disorganisation ; a diminution in our foreign 
trade had taken place to the amount of seven millions sterling since 
they had been in office ; our colonies were either utterly ruined, or in 
open insurrection; and our finances were so much impoverished by 


"| their miserable con 


POR eee; 
them, that a surplus revenue of between three and four Millions st 
ling—which they found in the exchequer—had been exchanged fo er. 
deficit of equal amount. Able-bodied pauperism among the Worki, 4 
classes had increased to the appalling degree of not less than sovents® 
four per cent., and the country was in a state of rapidly progressive 


decay. Famished immigrants from Ireland poured into the p 
and Scotch western ports, bringing with them their destitution a 
their helplessness to overcharge the already glutted market for i 
The government did nothing to encourage their emigration to Canad, 
or Australia, which would have been advantageous to the Colony, g r 
to themselves; and a poor-law was given them, by which the uaw. ” 
come intruders on a, hopelessly depressed market could only ye 3 

tion by becoming the wretched inmates of 9 meng 
house, or the starving recipients of insufficient out-door relie. Rash 
speculations had been encouraged amongst capitalists by insane |e is 
lation. Ruin and despair pervaded the empire. And what remef; 1 
measures did they bring forward? Incredible as it may appear, rw 
Whig-Radical government could invent no other expedient than an - 
creased taxation. 

«© Where are the two millions per week,” cried the agricultnra] popu- 
lation to their rulers, ‘‘ which you promised would accrue from the Te. 
peal of the corn laws?” 

‘* Where are the incalculable advantages,” shouted the merchants 
and manufacturers, ‘* which you said would be derived from free 
trade ?” 

And echo answered—* Where ?” 

Time had yet to show the results of their more recent measures, byt 
three years’ experience had amply demonstrated the total failure of 
their earlier innovations. Let us take their first bill, for instance. it 
was brought in to benefit our sugar colonies. What has been its uit. 
mate effect? Simply this—they have been ruined, and the slave traje 
has been stimulated by it. And then the great legislative change in 
the corn laws, how had that worked? Bread had, doubtless, becom, 
cheaper; but what did that avail if the labourer could not earn wages 
to purchase it? And the vaunted tariff? The comparatively undimj- 
nished value of cattle was exultingly held up as one proof of its success. 
butit could not be expected that foreign countries should have a ready 
supply of live-stock te pour into England immediately. When they 
have had time to produce them, native cattle will no longer be atle {5 
compete with those of foreign growth, and land must cease to yield a re- 
munerative return in that way. The necessary consequences are ruin 
to the landed interests; but the fact, that Great Britain is essentially 
an agricultural country, seem to have been lost sight of. The Whic- 
Radicals, in fact, denied this axiom, and contended that commerce and 
manufactures formed the wealth and true prosperity of the nation. Be 
it so: had free trade benefited them at least? In the years 1845 ang 
1846, the average value of exports from England was fifty-nine millions 
five hundred thousand pounds sterling, and in 1848, they were no more 
than fifty-three millions; our traders and workmen had, therefore, re- 
ceived six millions and a hatfless for the produce of their labour. Wag 
this success? 

Such was the species of legislation which our best interests had been 
aprey to. That the Whigs should have followed it, was not to be won- 
dered at, for nothing better could have been expected from them; bu: 
that their predecessors in office, the former conservative government, 
should have given it their support was, indeed, matter for astonishment 
to wiser men than Anatole de Salis. Their motive may have been to 
prevent a change of ministry until a brighter era should open for Eng- 
land; but, in the meantime, her constitution was skaken to its very 
foundations, and the country was saddled with bad laws. It is not 
right to do evil that good may come of it. An alliance, too, of Conser- 
vatives with Radicals, to bolster up the Whigs, is not a very creditable 
combination. Indeed, the Radicals were more to be respected than they 
were, for their old principles were at least not forsaken; they also sup- 
ported the Whigs, it is true, but they did not fail to remind them occa- 
sionally of their own theories. They cgntinued to make their annual 
motion for universal suffrage, short parliaments, vote by ballot, equal 
electoral districts, no property qualification, and payment of represen- 
tatives. 

We have said that the Whigs and Radicals had united against the 
common enemy, the real Conservatives; but they did not agree on these 
points. The Radicals, in proposing their subversive schemes, joined 
the Protectioni¢ts in declaring that the nation had been deceived in the 
three great measures which had been adopted for the amelioration 0: 
their condition—emancipation, reform, and free-trade, But their de- 
sired innovations had an undeniable tendency to encourage the perni- 
cious and anarchical doctrines of democracy and socialism, which were 
not generally liked in England; and they were negatived on the last 
oceasion in the House of Commons by a majority of 222 to 13. 

One of their principal theories was, that ‘* taxation without represen- 
tation is tyranny.” Butthe civil and constitutional rights of English- 
men are such as no slave enjoys; and, althcugh many have no vote, 
they have freedom of opinion and of expressing it, their persons and 
property are sacred from the attacks of arbitrary authority, and the 
English possess to the fullest degree every kind of temperate liberty 
which can be conducive to their welfare. _ 

This, therefore, was the political state of Great Britain, when Ana- 
tole de Salis came to England. He made it his study; and, as he ad- 
vanced in information, his astonishment also increased ; for, of a truth, 
nothing could be more singular than the combinations which had arisen 
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JUSTICE AND CHARITY. 
AN ENGLISH APOLOGUE. 


In the latter days of Henry VIII., when the King’s Grace, as they 
called him, was more than ever on the look-out for heretics and traitors, 
occasionally dividing his royal attentions among coin-clippers, cut- 
purses, and begging vagrants also, whose numbers had marvellously 
increased in England since the suppression of the convents, there lived 
in the neighbourhood of Whitehall two friends, of whom no historian 
makes mention, as they took no public part in the mingled religion and 
politics of their times. They were distant kinsmen, remote branches 
of the noble House of Seymour, and quietly patronised by Catherine 
Parr, it was thought, on account of the lord whom she afterwards mar- 
ried and died so jealous of: but having no other titles, people in their 
generation distinguishe 1 them as Master Ralph and Master Richard. 

Ralph had been an orphan brought up in a convent, and taught to re- 
gard the cowl as his future heritage, till the pope and theking quarrelled, 
when the convent with all its lands were bestowed on his cousin, the 
lineal representative of his family, who could not be induced to take 
the young novice even into his service for fear of royal displeasure. 
Upon which Ralph crossed the sea, turned minstrel, and wandered over 
Germany, where he sung to the knights of Lanstein, heard Martin Lu- 
ther preach, saw John of Leyden set up his new Jerusalem in Munster, 
and returned just in time to witness the execution of his cousin on 
Tower-Hill for something about Anne Boleyn: convent lands and all 
being of course resumed by the crown. But as Ralph was the legal 
heir, and Jane Seymour just proclaimed, the king graciously allowed 
him a pension of a hundred nobles out of the forfeited estate, and a 
promise of some future appointment in his household. , 

On that pension Master Walter lived as a poor gentleman in London, 
entertaining himself by reading romances and composing pastoral bal- 
lads concerning shepherd queens and swains who died for love, which 
he was accustomed to sing to his mandolin: that much-esteemed instru- 
ment having been bestowed upon him in token of good-will and appro- 
bation by Ulrich von Hutten, the singing knight of Germany. 

Master Richard had been the only son of a learned lawyer, who sent 
him to study the decretals at Rome, believing he would one day be Lord 
Chancellor ; and there Master Richard studied painting under Michael 
Angelo, till the old lawyer's decease. But whether it was owing to 
the small fortune his father left him, or that Master Richard knew too 
well how it had been gathered, from that time he dilligently eschewed 
the law, lived on his father’s money, and employed his leisure on 1ma- 
ginary portraits of court beauties, under the designations of Sylvia, 
Phillis, and Pastora. 

Notwithstanding these pursuits, both were prudent bachelors, close 
upon fifty years, and never known to be moved beyond a verse or & 
sketch by all the dames tiat ever crossed their paths. Early and faint 
rumours indeed had spoken of a German Jewess whom Ralph had never 
sung, and an Italian silk-winder whom Richard never painted : } ng 
they had lived for years in quiet friendship, avoiding the dengerees > 
putes of the age, and studying together as they might the — arts 
and the lessons of old philosophy. There was a likeness 1n t “ ~— 
and doings. Their cloaks and doublets were always purchase Ae e 
same shop, and the populace knew them as right worshipfal gen way 44 
but assigning to each his proper praise, they were apt to — = _ 
fact, that Master Ralph never allowed a beggar to pass empty~ 
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—S—S——— 
panded, and that Master Richard paid his bills the moment they be-| ‘I warned him that it would come to that,” thought Ralph; but one | those principles which regulate the monetary affairs of this country. 
came due. after another there entered all the poor and distressed whom he hadever | (Hear.) I coneur with them as to their Irish policy. I have not for- 


Such was the popular character of the friends, when a whisper 


spread through the court, and thence through the city, that Queen 
Catherine Parr was suspected of doubting the king’s age ig J. and 
gnother coronation, of course preceded by an execution for heresy, 
might be expected. It was perhaps with some reference to that omin- 
ous report that a trusty page appeared one morning at their lodgings, 
pearing the queen’s commands to the Masters Seymour, as they were 
the only gentlemen acquainted with the mysteries of painting and 

oetry then within the bounds of London, to prepare with all speed a 
« Morality” of most prudent and virtuous devices, which should be per- 
formed before the King’s Grace on the approaching Easter. Such was 
the only form of the drama known at that period in England; it was 
long till Shakspeare’s day, and Henry’s court occasionally required 
Moralities ; but a poet who would be honoured with royal orders for a 

lay—were ever such things done in modern London ?—might imagine’ 
the earnestness and alacrity with which Masters Ralph and Richard 
get about their task. The heaviest part of the duty indeed fell om 
Ralph’s poetical shoulders; but besides having to manage scene and 
costume, Richard came in for a large share of the advising ; and there was 
room too for that, for it was requisite to keep orthodoxy in view, which, 
in the first Defender of the Faith’s reign, was no easy matter for Catho- 
lic or Protestant. 

At length, however, it was agreed that the Virtues, conducted by 
Paith, should descend from Heaven by the ladder of knowledge; and 
each in her turn make aspeech of self-recommendation to the audience, 
inviting them to enlist immediately under her particular banner ; at 
the last of which Wisdom should step from behind the throne, and ex - 
plain that they were all one family, and she their governess. Where- 
upon Faith was to wind up with some pertinent remarks on the encour- 
agement affurded to her by the king of England, and the duties of sub- 
jects in general. The two friends presumed that this Morality would 
rather suit the royal taste; but an unforseen difficulty arose in its con- 
struction. They had been at the palace by special permission, to sur- 
yey the apartment in which the performance was to take place—and 
they say people locked on Charles I.’s scaffold from its windows scarce- 
ly a century after. But then things were in full preparation for the 
descent of the Virtues; the ladder of Knowledge had been already 
erected; and Ralph and Richard sat late together awaiting the appear- 
ance of Stellico the chemist, who had solemnly promised to bring the 
latter certain Spanish colours wherewith to paint the sky. Stellico 
called himself a Jew, but was believed to be a Morisco of Spain, who 
had taken refuge from their Catholic majesties in England long ago, 
when Granada was made a Christian city. For more than twenty 
years he had carried on business in St. Paul’s Churchyard, keeping 
asmall dingy shop, where he sold all manner of strange dyes and medi- 

cines, told tortunes privately, and, men said, dealt in alchymy. 

‘‘ The chemist tarries late,” said Richard, returning froma long look- 
out on old London’s night; ‘ the bell of St. Paul’s has tolled nine, and 
the lights are going out in every house around us.” 

«« Late indeed, Master Richard,” said Ralph, as he looked up from the 
dim oil lamp and thick papers before him; ‘* but let us set the Virtues 
inorder till he come. What was the manner of it, canst thou tell, for 
my memory fails me?” 

** Let me see,” said Richard, seating himself and rubbing his brow. 
«Courage clothed with scarlet and crowned with laurels; Truth in a 
pure white robe carrying a flaming torch ; Temperance in a gray man- 
tle and white train: and Justice with her sword and balance, clad in 
the imperial purple” : 

“Nay, that is not my mind,” interrupted Ralph; ‘‘ Charity must 
wear the purple, and begin the orations, as even St. Paul bath declared 
her to be the queen of Virtues ; but Justice shall appear last of allina 

lue robe and velvet shoes, to signify her constancy and silent comings 
to the guilty.” 

“Pshaw!” cried Richard, his artistic indignation rising: ‘‘ the very 

attireof Patience. I say again that Justice should wear the imperial 
purple: she by whom laws are framed, or ought to be (he added in an 
undertone), by whom kings reign and human society is cemented—who 
hath, besides, a royalty over all virtues, inasmuch as she is reckoned 
the special attendant of divinity. All the fathers agree that St. Paul’s 
words denote a heavenly charity; as for the earthly sort it is but a 
poor beggarly virtue, fit to be commended only by old women and idle 
vagrants.” 

Thus attacked, Ralph vigorously defended the claim of kis favourite 
virtue to the purple. Indeed, which was the greatest had long been a 
disputed point in their philosophy ; and it was now argued with all the 
zeal of an artist and an author. Ralph brought hosts of ancient divines 
and fathers to verify his opinion in iavour of Charity, while Richard 
produced the classic philosophy in no less goodly numbers on the side 
of Justice. 

Thecoutroversy grew warm, and the hour late, for a leaven of per- 
sonality began to mingle with the argument; when the Seymours, who 
sat like brave old English gentlemen in a chamber hy ng with Flanders 
tapestry, and carpeted with a deep brown layer, never disturbed since 
it had been strewn green on the previous summer, were made aware by 
a step on the rushy floor that they were not alone ; and turning both at 
the same instant, perceived Stellico the chemist, his tall, spare figure 
—— as usual in a black Spanish cloak, standing between them and 
the door. 

“Your pardon, my masters,” said the old man withareverence much 
slighter than his shop bow—“ your pardon for playing the listener ; but 
truly the question you debate is one of great compass, and I my- 
self once studied philosophy under the renowned Solomon Ben Useff, 
the dispute has occupied my attention more than this hour past.” 

“Hast thou been here an hour?’ demanded Ralph in amazement. 
But Richard, whose temper was rather the hottest, forgot the moral- 
ity sky and his Spanish colours in anxiety for a supporter, and has- 
tily inquired which he thought had the best of the argument. 

“ Both have reasoned well,” said the chemist; ‘* but this question hath 
puzzled the sages of all nations; even divines and philosophers have 
disputed among themselves on the matter of Justice and Charity—which 
ought to bear sway in the universe, or has conferred the greater ben- 
efitonmankind. True it is that some have presumed to say those per- 
plexed sages had but little acquaintance with either of the Virtues; but 
passing over such errors of the unlearned, I perceive that one of you 
inclines to the faith of Charity, and one to that of J ustice. Whatthink 
you, therefore, to question the past by a method which the master of 
wisdom, Dr. Solomon, taught me, and learn from its answers which is 
most worthy to prevail ?” 

“Show us the method, good Stellico,” cried the Seymours, at once 
surprised and delighted at the chemist’s knowledge. But before they 
had time to consider whether it might be heresy or witchcraft, he slowly 
waved his hand towards the door, which seemed cauiiously opened from 
the outside, while groups of faces peered into the room. Ralph thought 
he had seen some of them long ago; but as his memory went back- 
Ward, strange and silent crowd seemed thickening beyond, and from 
amongst them there stepped in a man known to his earliest recollec- 
tions as one old and poor, who regularly received alms at the convent 
gate, and now looked exactly as when be last relieved him. 

“What brought thee to receive charity?” demanded Stellico, without 
4 word of preface. 

“Injustice!” said the old man. ‘The Lord of Lessingham sent my 
two sons to the galleys for slaying a stag that ranged among our corn 
in harvest time, and afterwards levelled the cottage my father had left 
me, and took the fields we tilled into his park.” 

At the last word he stepped back into the crowd, and a woman pressed 
forward, young, but worn and withered, as Ralph guessed, with a wild, 
Wicked life ; for he remembered bribing a watchman of one of the Hanse 
towns with a tester to let her go ona dreary winter night, and giving 
her another to provide lodging when there was but one remaining in his 
minstrel’s purse. 

ae fg ow y you ask me?” she said in reply to Stellico’s inquiring 
. nid a careless father, a harsh stepmother, and a poverty- 





relieved or known; and one cry ran through all their answers, for some 
accused law, many their fellow-men, and even some the church of in- 
justice, which brought them to stand in need of Charity. There were 
those, too, who heavily charged what they called their fortunes; and 
one that looked at Ralph with a sad dark face, saying, ‘‘ WasI toblame 
for being born a Jewess ?” 

**Thou seest, Master Ralph,” at length cried Richard with whom 
fear and astonishment were for the moment sunk in the apparent suc- 
cess of his argument, ‘‘that this Charity by which thou settest such 
store is but the narrow and uncertain resource of men who cannot at- 
tain to the broad security of Justice.” 

‘* Thy words are strong in praise of Justice,” said the chemist with 
asneer. ‘* Have thy deeds been equal ?” 

Richard almost started at this question from the Jew shopkeeper ; 
but his astonishment was diverted to anotherchannel by a clamour of 
voices at the door into which men, women, and children were press- 
ing. 
** He has expended my money of which his father defrauded me,” said 
one. ‘ He took my labour at half its value in a time of dearth,” cried 
another. ‘* He paid me with false coin, and he wore the doublet that 
was stolen from me,” shouted two in a breath. 

** Some of your faces I have seen, and some of ye I never behold,” 
said Richard; ‘* but all these things with which ye charge me I know 
nothing.” 

** Hadst thou inquired after them as curiously as thou didst after 
Senor Angelo’s art, would they have escaped thee ?” said a stern old 
man, bending in to look at Richard. 

** Well questioned, stranger !” said Ralph, triumphant in his turn. 
** But who art thou ?” 

**T am Piro, the Roman sculptor, to whose only daughter this man 
sung verses and told tales till he learned she had no portion, and Con- 
stanza became a nun,” said the old man. 

‘* Inthe name of God did she take the vows ?” cried Richard, spring- 
ing from his seat : ‘*I never believed in that !” But at the same instant 
the crowd departed with a sound like that ofa rushing wind, and some 
half-heard words from the sculptor concerning the ‘ kurial vaults of 
our lady del Deserto.” 

“The day is near, and I too must go,” said Stellico; * but friends, 
when next ye write a Morality, dispute not whether Justice or Charity 
be the greater, for both are of Heaven. Yet know this, that Justice 
reigned first, but she has been so long banished from her kingdom that 
mankind scarcely remember her lineaments, and have made to them- 
selves many afalse resemblance. After the exile of Justice mortals 
invoked Charity ; for though she can never fill her place, she hath al- 
ways the surpassing skill to find room where Justice cannot so much as 
enter; nevertheless, it is believed that Justice will yet return to her 
throne on earth, and Charity rest from her labours ; but the time is 
far off, and my journey long,” added the chemist as he stepped over the 
threshold. 

‘* Whither so fast, worthy Stellico ? Tell us whence came the people ?” 
cried Ralph and Riehard following him ; but Stellico was gone. There 
wus no trace of him in the passage or the street without ; and they heard 
the first cock’s crow faintly from the suburbs, for a gray glimmer of the 
dawn was already in the eastern sky. There was another debate be- 
tween the Seymours, but neither a long nor loud one, whether or not 
they should accuse the chemist of sorcery ; but when they were almost 
agreed on that proceeding, half London were up, and his apprentice 
arrived with the Spanish colours, and many apologies for the non-ap- 
pearance of his master, who had been seized with violent sickness on the 
previous evening, which all his neighbours suspected was the plague. 
The Jew protested it was not for fear of losing custom ; but the sickness 
proved his last, for he died on the ninth day in the chamber behind 
his shop after a solemn declaration to his attendant rabbi that he had 
never been at the Seymours’s lodgings, and believed it was none other 


gotton the declaration I made with respect to Irela 

which I quitted office, and I retain id epinien which Tthen exptowan 
that your true policy towards Ireland is to maintain civil equality as 
the privilege of all Her Majesty’s subjects, and not to permit religious 
differences of opinion to constitute a disqualification for the faves of 
the Crown. (Cheers.) It is because I concur with them as to the 
general principles of their policy that I, agreeing with their commer- 
cial legislation, and agreeing with them, as I have said, in the general 
outlines of their policy (I do not speak of the particular opinions which 
they may entertain, but only of the legislative measures produced by 
them with reference to the internal circumstances of the country) 
have been able, speaking generally, to give to their measures my sup- 
port. I laugh to scorn the imputation that I have some connexion 
with foreign conspirators, (Cheers.) I believe of others, and I know 
of myself, that I repudiate any dictation from any person who is not 
immediately connected withthe interests of my owncountry. (Cheers.) 
I utterly disbelieve the existence of any such conspiracy. With re- 
spect to the combination of political opponents, of course in the conduct 
of party there must be concert and combination in the interest and 
movements of party. I speak not of this concert. with the slightest 
disrespect, but I may say for myself, as the hon. member demands the 
full truth, that so little have I been a party to any such combination, 
that I never saw the resolution submitted by the noble lord in the 
other house and voted by the Lords until I read it in the newspapers. 
[Cheers.] I knew as little of the concoction, and was concerned as 
little with the proposal of this resolution, as the noble lord against 
whom it was directed. [ do not labour, therefore, under any influence 
which can prevent me from giving a fair and dispassionate considera- 
tion to the resolution proposed by the hon. and learned member for 
Sheffield, It is said, however, that after four years’ patient endurance 
—after four years’ neutrality and silence—I and others have come for- 
ward to condemn the conduct of the Government. Sir, I have come 
forward with no condemnation of the Government. [Cheers.] The 
hon. and learned gentleman {Mr. Roebuck] demands from mé to ae- 
quiesce in a declaration of positive approbation. [Cheers.] And not 
only that, but he demands from me the assertion of principles the con- 
sideration of which is tenfold more important than the saving of s 
Ministry can be. (Cheers ] Sir, there have been—and I will not for- 
get it on this oceasion—there have been occasions on which I have sup- 
ported the foreiga policy of Her Majesty’s Government [Iear, hear.] 
I supported it with respect to Portugal. I did not concur in the vote 
of censure with regard to the policy of Her Majesty’s Government im 
Spain, because I thought it would be unjust to Sir H. Bulwer, and 
would be too severe a visitation for any offence which Her Majesty’s 
Government and the noble lord [Palmerston] had committed. BatI 
took the occasion of expressing my regret that the tone assumed by the 
noble lord the Secretary for Foreign Affairs in Spain was not calculated 
to conciliate the good will of the people of that country. [Cheers.] Sir, 
the most important point in the foreign policy of Her Majesty's Gov- 
ernment I concurred in. I agreed with them in the recognition of the 
French Republic [hear], and as to the policy of recognizing the Gov- 
ernment which appeared to be most conformable to the will of the 
French people. [Hear, hear.] I go further, and say that I think such 
a recognition ought not to be a cold reluctant acquiescence in an una- 
voidable necessity. [Hear, hear.] I believe that, without reference 
to the constitution of the Government, the true policy is to maintain 
friendly relations with that great people on the other side of the Chan- 
nel—to cultivate a good understanding with them—to show a disposi- 
tion to place confidence in them. [Cheers.] And it is because I com- 
cur in that policy—because I am favourable to the cultivation ofa 
good understanding with France, that I now ask you, the Government, 
to give an account of your French relations [hear, hear], and to tell 
me how it is that such a correspondence has taken place as that which 
is laid upon the table of the House, and why it is that you have had 





than the spirit of Dr. Solomon. 

Of course the tale was told at the palace, composed in rhyme, and 
printed on broad sheets for the edification of all England. The king 
finding all his own theology insufticient so settle the question, and being 
moreover rather occupied with the queen's affair, and his own last ill- 
ness, left it to the divines of his kingdom, amongst whom it was a good- 
ly bone of contention; the ultra-Catholic party maintaining it was St. 
John, and the ultra-Protestant standing up for Satan, till it, together 
with many an old trifle, was lost in the various matches and conspira- 
cies which threatened, though the did not shorten, the days of the Mai- 
den Queen. 

As for Masters Ralph and Richard, their convictions on the subject 
have not been handed down posterity ; but certain it is that they soon 
after retired to the aucient city of Conventry, and never wrote another 
Morality for the court of Henry VIII.—Chambers. 
eg 
SIR ROBERT PEEL’S LAST SPEECH IN PARLIAMENT. 

The following admirable address on the foreign policy of Great Brit- 
ain was delivered in the House of Commons, on the night preceding the 
melancholy accident that resulted in the death of our great Statesman. 
A very short summar$ of it was incluced in our Parliamentary report, 
a fortnight since. We should have given it last week, but for lack of 
space. 

Sir R. PEEL.—Mr. Speaker, however extended in point of duration 
the debate has been, and however exhausted the topics that have been 
introduced into the discussion, I think that the House will admit that 
I should not be acting in conformity with a sense of duty if I abstained 
trom assigning the grounds on which my vote will be given (Hear, 
hear.) The hon. and learned gentleman the member for Southampton 
(Mr. Cockburn) has demanded a full explanation of the circumstances 
under which that vote will be given. Sir, he shall lave that explana- 
tion. Ihave noreserve. The hon. member has stated that there isa 
dishonourable conspiracy formed against Her Majesty’s Government, 
Sir, a more unfounded charge never was preferr d. (Cheers.) He 
presumes that there has been some base compromise between gentle- 
men sitting on this side of the House, but holding different opinions 
upon matters of vital interest. Heis wholly mistaken. (Cheers.) There 
has been no such compromise. He talks of there being three courses 
to pursue; he tells us there are three combinations by which office 
may be obtained. He says, “I demand to know which of these three 
courses you contemplate.” Now, is it not possible for the hon. gentle- 
man to suppose that there may be a fourth? (Cheers.) Is it not pos- 
sible for him to speculate upon the possibility that men in this house 
may intend to give their votes without reference to political combina- 
tious? (Cheers.) Does he exclude the possibility of that fourth course 
of action, which arises from a conscientious conviction as to the truth ? 
(Cheers.) Is that excluded from his contemplation? (Continued 
cheering.) May it not be possible that men cannot subscribe to a reso- 
lution which asserts that a certain course has been best calculated to 
preserve peace and to support the honour and dignity of this country? 
Is it not possible that, without refcrence to party or personal interests, 
men may decline to affirm a resolution which deals with principles of 
greater importance to the welfare of this country for good or for evil 
than have ever been under the consideratien of the House? Sir, I will 
not forget, and I need not remind the House, that I have given, or at- 
tempted to give, to Her Mujesty’s Government my support—I will say 
my cordial support—during the last four years. (Cheers. ) In utter 
oblivion of the circumstances under which they succeeded to power (a 
laugh), I have felt it my duty to give them, not an ostentatious, but, 
because it was not ostentatious, a not the less effective support. (Loud 
cheers.) I havenot the honour and advantage of possessing their per- 
sonal friendship; I have never been in politic] connexion with them, 
I have held no communication with them during the last four years 
which may not be had by any member of this House, who may be the 
most independent and the most unconnected with their policy. I have 





stricken home. ‘hey put my brotherstotrade. One became a woman’s 
pe og another Rs ribbons, and in process of time they wedded girls 

ith portions ; but custom left only one way to win my bread—and the 
World knows where it led me.” . 


_ As she epvke a child stepped before her, but close behind him rose an 





given them my support, because I cordially approved of the policy which 
they carried into domestic affairs. I think that their policy in domes- 
' tic affairs has been a liberal and conservative policy. (Cheers.) I 
have agreed with them, and I repeat it now, with respect to the prin- 

ciple of commercial freedom. (Cheers.) So far from a base compro- 


these alt: rcations with the people of France, who have shown a dispo- 
sition to place in you a cordial and unlimited confidence [Hear.]} 

The hon. gentleman moves a resolution the effect of which is to ex- 
press approbation of the principles on which the foreign policy of Her 
Vajesty’s Government has been conducted, and to approve of their 
past administration. ‘he hon. gentleman, however, has admitted some 
latitude in expressing that approval. He has omitted from his resolu- 
tion the word * best,” and has contined himself to the simple affirma- 
tiou that they have conducted foreign affairs in sucha way as to econ- 
duce to the honour and dignity of the country. (Hear.) I must say 
that I very much dislike professions of political faith I very much 
dislike subscribing to certain articles which are laid down in order to 
cover a censure passed in the other House of Parliament. (Hear, hear.) 
I am called upon to subscribe to the principles which have regulated 
the foreign diplomacy of Her Majesty’s Government. Is it too much 
to ask the hon. gentleman (Mr. Roebuck) to define, before he asks me 
to subscribe those articles, what they really are? (Hear, hear.) Are 
they non-intervention? Are they the positive assertions of claims once 
brought forward against a weak Government? and the employment of 
language not held towards the strong and powerful? (Hear, hear.) 
Are these the principles which the hon. gentieman asks us to agree to? 
or does he say ‘‘ Subscribe to the articles which I have framed, and I 
will leave you to collect from the past, and from certain principles that 
have been enforced, what those principles are of which I ask your ap- 
proval?” But thatisa very vague and unsatisfactory definition of 
the articles of political faith which I am called upon to subseribe. 
(Hear.) The hon. gentleman confined his range of observation to re- 
cent political history, He went from 1789 to 1815, and then took the 
period from 1815 to 1880. In 1830 he said there dawned upon us the 


certain commencement of a happier era in our foreign policy ; and this 
happier period was the recognition of the dynasty of Orleans on the 


throne of France. But my noble friend Lord Aberdeen was Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs at that time. (Hear, hear.) We announ- 
ced in the speech fromthe throne that the elder branch of the house of 
Bourbon had ceased to reiga, and, seeing that the new sovereignty met 
with the general concurrence of the French people, we gave the new 
Sovereign a corlial recognition, and attempted as far as was im our 
power to ley t\e foundation of lasting peace. (Hear, hear.) But the 
period chosen by the hon. gentleman extends to 1830, and ig that a 
riod from which I am to collect what the principles are 1 am called 
upon to approve? Lapprehend not. I apprehend it would be no an- 
swer to the vote of the House of Lords to pass a panegyric on the pria- 
ciples that characterized the foreign policy of this country 20-years ago. 
(Hear, hear.) [am asked io express approbation of the foreign policy 
of the present Government, as distinguished from the policy of its pre- 
decessors. (fiear, hear.) I thought it possible to place another construe- 
tion on the motion of the hon. member ; but the noble Lord’s (Lord J.Rus- 
seli’s) declaration removed all doubts from my mind. It was the noble 
lord who said, upon the first night on which reference was made in this 
house to the answer of the House of Lords, that his noble friend the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs would not be the Minister of A ustria, 
would not be the Minister of Russia, and would not be the Minister of 
France, but would be the Minister of England. What was the meaning 
of that declaration? (Hear, hear.) Tthe noble lord has too much pru- 
dence ant discretion to point a sarcasm against three of the greatest 
powers of Europe ; but he could afford to be very liberal with such 
weapons when directed against his predecessors. My construction of 
that passage was, that the noble lord meant to contrast the conduet of 
the noble lord the member for Tiverton with the conduct of Lord Aber- 
deen, and that which he solicited from me by my vote of this night was 
a decided reilection on the policy of Lord Aberdeen,—upon the policy 
for which I myself was responsible. (Heur, hear). 

I have been connected with my noble friend (Lord Aberdeen) durin 
the whole period for which he was Secretary of State for Foreign Af 
fairs ; I was connected with him at the period when we announced that 
we recognized the house of Orleans, and that we were determined to 
maintain the most friendly relations with France. I remained con- 
nected with him until July, 1845, when, in surrendering power at the 
| feet of @ majority of this House, I announced the termnation of the only 
difference that remained with the United States, by the adjustment of 
the affair of Oregon. (Hear, hear. } I do not look back upon my con- 
nection with my noble friend with any other feelings than these of 
cordial satisfaction. I believe there never existed a Minister less dig- 


indistinct shadow, like a tall gibbet, and Ralph knew the pinched young | mise having taken place between myself and the gentlemen who sit | posed to make a sacrifice either of the honour or the interests of this 


Ace as that of a little knave whom he had caught cutting his purse at 
ipsic fair, but allowed to escape (though it was said he had been more 
than once in the town’s prison), because of his tender years and 
Piteous intreaties, with many good advices, and a penny to buy bread 
. Ihad idle and vicious parents,” he said, without waiting for look or 
eetion ; ‘my mother made me beg, and my father taught me to steal ; 
ere was no power to protect me from their control or counsels—and 


that was my share of Justice,” added th trol 
inhuka the boy, pointing to the shadowy 


near me, and whose confidence I have had ‘he misfortune to forfeit, 
| every day that passes convinces me more and more that upon the cor- 
dial adoption, and the unequivocal adhesion to those principles of com- 
mercial policy, the peace and true interests of this country depend. 
| (Loud cheers.) 1 have said enough, I hope, to prove to the hon. mem- 
ber that for myself as I know, and for others as I believe, there has 
been none of that base compromise that he supposes has dictated our 
unanimity upon this occasion. I feel as grateful to Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment as one public man can feel to others for the maintenance of 


‘country, or more sincerely disposed to maintain not only peace, but the 
most friendly relations with every country with which England had in- 
tercourse. (Cheers.) I never understood that the House had di 

proved of the policy of my noble friend. I never understood this 
flouse to convey any intimation that we thought that, in the attempt to 
maintain peace, he showed a disposition to sacrifice either the honour 
or the interests of England. (Cheers.) I do recollect that the main- 
tenance of peace was often most difficult—that we had to soothe an ex- 
cited state of the public mind in France (hear) ; and I must say that it 
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was the good fortune of England, of France, and of the world, that at 
that critica! period of our history this country was not involved in war 
om account of the most stupid and frivolous cause of war that ever ex- 
isted, viz., the expulsion of Mr. Pritchard from Tahiti. (Cheers.) Per- 
haps the House will recollect that a great party in France took its 
mame from Mr. Pritchard, and that at last the name of Pritchardites or 
Pritchardists was assigned to a large party which supported the absurd 
war cry of France at that time \ hear, hear); andI will do justice toa 
fallen Minister, M. Guizot, to deciare my belief that it was mainly ow- 
ing to his courage, to his resolution, to his determination to resist the 
war cry in France, that we were enabled to avert the calamities of a 
war. (Cheers.) Well, Sir, we had difficulties to contend with in main- 
taining the course we pursued. We were charged by the noble lord 
o ite with making Ashburton capitulations. (** Hear,” anda laugh.) 
© were told that we were yielding to all those great powers with which 
we came in contact; but the result was, that the House of Commons did 
not share in the apprehensions of the noblelord, and our policy met with 
your most cordial approbation. (Hear.) I may say that, separated 
as J am from those with whom I once had the good fortune to act, that 
separation has not made me forgetful of the general and cordial support 
which the foreign policy of my noble friend obtained from others. 
(Hear, hear.) In justice to ourselves—in justice to the party with whom 
I then acted—in justice to this House, I could not with honour acquiesce 
im any covert reflection gn the policy of my noble friend—thbe policy of 
peace, consistent with our maintenance of the honour of the country. 
(Cheers.) The resolution of the hon. gentleman embraces two subjects, 
—the protection of the Government and the declaration of the public 
principles he calls upon you to affirm—viz., that the course pursued by 
the Government is one calculated to maintain the dignity and honour 
of England. I wish I could give it my support. It would be more 
agreeable to my private feelings. It would be more in consistency with 
my disposition to support Her Majesty’s Government, if [could do so; 
but to speak of that particular affair which led to the vote of the House 
of Lords, the conduct of Government in reference tothe Grecian affair, 
I cannot, consistently with my conscientious convictions, declare thatI 
think the course which the Government has pursued is the course best 
calculated to maintain the honour and dignity of this country, or to 
maintain peace with foreign nations. (Cheers.) Now, I take a some- 
what peculiar view of that case. I am no partisan of Greece or the 
Greek Government. I am disgusted with their evasions and their de- 
lays. (Hear, hear.) I have had experience ofthem. I know how im- 
sible it was to procure from them redress or even satisfaction. (Hear, 
ear.) I have had occasion—at least my noble friend had occasion, to 
express to them our deep dissatisfaction with the course which they 
pursued. (ifear, hear.) The nobie lord (Palmerston) read a letter 
which was addressed by my noble friend to the Government of Greece, 
and he made much of that letter, andcontrasted it with his own; but we 
were perfectly authorized in making that communication to the Greek 
overnment, because we had the misfortune to stand in the position of 
@ creditor (‘* Hear, near,” and a laugh]; of a creditor who received no 
money, and could get no satisfaction. [Hear,hear.] We were entitled 
to an annual payment along with two other powers. Our remonstrances 
were addressed in vain to the debtor. When we saw the Government 
of that country removing from office men of the highest character, and 
appointing others subject to grievous imputations, [ think that a cred- 
itor thus deprived of his money, or the prospect of obtaining it, was jus- 
tified in holding pretty strong language of warning and remonstrance 
to those who were making appointments which still more clouded the 
prospects of any ultimate settlement. [tlear, hear.] The noble lord 
read that letter with great emphasis, and contrasted it witha letter he 
had written to our Minister at Wadrid. He said, ** See the course you 
have pursued ; you absolutely addressed a communication to be made 
directly to the Sovereign, whereas I, more cautious, more conciliatory, 
addressed my letter to the Minister of England residing at Madrid.” 
In the letter of the noble lord I find him state that— 
““Her Majesty's Government are so sensible of the inconvenience of 





interfering even by friendly advice, in the internal affairs of independ- 
ent states, that I have to abstain from giving you instructions to make 
ony representations whatever to tne Spanish Ministers on these mat- 
8.” 
Ani then the noble lord said,—and it was received with general ac- 
elamation—* Contrast my conduct with that of Lord Aberdeen, who 
directs his remonstrances directly to the Sovereign, whereas I would 
mot approach even the Minister with the language of remonstrance.” 
(Hear ) Then he charged my right hon. friend with having my pees 
@ passage of this letter that would have borne testimony to the great 
merits ofthe noble lord. I am disposed to blame my right hon. friend 
for suppressing that passage, because it contains this instruction to the 
Minister—‘‘Though you will of course take care to express on no oc- 
easion on these subjects sentiments different from those which I have 
thus explained to you, and although you will be careful not to express 
those sentiments in any manner or upon any occasion so as to be likely 
to create, increase, or encourage discontent, yet you need not conceal 
from any of those persons who may have the power of remedying the 
existing evil, the fact that such opinions are entertained by the British 
Government.” Now, I confess I would rather make such communica- 
tions directly to the Minister or the Sovereign of another country than 
tell my Ministers to withhold certain things from them, but to have no 
scruple whatever in communicating the views of the British Govern- 
ment to those who are in direct opposition to the sovereign or minister. 
(Cheers.) Spain had been divided into two parties—the despotic party 
and the constitutional party. The views of the British Government 
were to be communicated to that party who the noble lord believed had 
the power of remedying the existing evils under which Spain suffered, 
but were to be withheld from the Ministers and Sovereign. (Hear, 
hear.) But I was speaking of the Government of Greece. I will ad- 
mit you had just claims upon Greece; I will admit that the birth 
or religion of Don Pacifico constitutes no reason why he should not have 
the same title to indemnity as the highest noble, or a British subject of 
the highest rank. I admit that the meanness of the residence is not 
to be cited as a reason for withholding from him commiseration or re- 
dress ; but I conceive there was an obvious mode of settling his claims 
without offending France, and without provoking a rebuke from Rus- 
sia. (Hear, hear.) My belief is that, without any compromise of your 
own dignity you might have got the whole money you demanded, and 
svoided the difficulties in which you have involved yourselves with 
those powers. With regard to Russia, you had just asserted the au- 
thority of England by remonstrating with her for attempting to expel 
the refugees from Turkey. She acquiesced in your demands; and, 
with every regard for France, you had all but the certainty of obtain- 
ing her cordial sympathy and good feeling. There never was a period 
im which it was more the interest of this country to conciliate the good 
feeling of Russia and France. (Hear.) France was weak, and the 
prey of intestine divisions ; you could have made concessions to her 
then without incurring any suspicion of weakness on your part; and 
da upon it that conciliatory conduct towards France in the hour 
of her weakness, arising from intestine divisions, would have been re- 
warded with her permanent gratitude in the day of her strength. 
(Cheers.) I can quite understand how you couldhave addressed France 
and Russia in such terms as these :—* We have claims upon Greece— 
you are coguaranteeing powers ; the law of nations would enable us to 
at once to obtain summary redress; but we willnot send 15 
sail of the line to threaten Greece with the interruption of her com- 
merce till we have invoked your good offices and attempted to settle 
these claims of ours by arbitration.” (Hear, hear.) Why mot say 
“There may be limits to delay; your friendly arbitration may fail ; 
we are determined not to abandon our claims—insults have been offér- 
ed, for which we must demand an apology; but we have pecuniary 
claims, that we will not insist upon by force till we have applied for 
your good offices?” (Hear, hear ) You may quote instances in which 
the United States attacked Portugal, and in which France has sent 
fleets to Naples ; but the policy of England should be to set the example 
of a different course of action, as far as you can set it without the com- 
promise of your own honour. (Cheers.) I admit you may have had 
the right. It is possible tiat you had authority to enforce your de- 
mand by the law of nations, without referring them to the considera- 
tion of any other power; but, if every country will enforce its rights 
by force, there is no guarantee for the peace of a for a single 
day. (Cheers.) 1 do not deny your right; but I say that every con- 
sideration of policy in the peculiar circumstances in which you stand 
With regard to France and Russia—Russia having acquiesced in your 
demands for the withdrawal of her requisition for the expulsion of the 
Bungarian refugees from Turkey, and France having shown every dis- 
position toconfide in you and act cordially with you, there was every 
motive at that time why you should have exerted every effort to set- 
tle the matter through their good offices before you resorted to force. 
(Cheers.) You did not object to the d offices of France—you ac- 


ane them when they were tendered,—but why not invite them ? 
{ .] Why not ask the good offices of France te assist in the adjust- 





ment of the affair? [Hear, hear.] My belief is that you would have 
effected that adjustment, have gained the good will of Russia and of 
France, and have avoided giving offence to Greece ; above all you would 
have avoided those rebukes which were administered to you by Russia 
and France, and which I cannot read without pain; [hear, hear;) and 
having read which, I cannot vote for a resolution which declares that 
the course which you have pursued in your foreign policy is calculated 
to maintain the honour and dignity of this country. I don’t blame you 
for your ultimate concessions to France, or for your not having resisted 
the demand made of you by France, but don’t ask me to concur in a 
vote of positive approbation of the course you have pursued. [Hear, 
hear.] ButI do blame you for your covduct towards France after you 
had accepted their good offices. I see no reason whatsoever for the 
course you pursued; and I think it was easy to foresee that it would 
involve you in the difficulty in which it had done. I read the letters 
of M. Drouyn de Lhuys and General Lahitte, and I never saw letters 
containing more positive evidence of what were the real wishes and in- 
tentions of France in tendering to you her “good offices.” There is 
something touching in the appeal which that great power made to you. 
{Hear, hear.] She reproaches you for having resorted to force, and 
says to you ‘* You have alarmed every other country in Europe by 
sending 15 sail-of-the-line to the Pirswus to insist upon these demands. 
Accept our good offices ; by your doing so you will assist us In our in- 
ternal affairs.” [Cheers. 

Now, what is the motion ? What did the hon. and learned gentleman 
(Mr. Roebuck) tell us, in language which I wish he had forborne to use? 
He said that France had become a vassal of Russia. Is that true ?— 
(Hear, hear.) If he makes that assertion, how cau he demand of me an 
acquiescence in his motion? (Cheers.) Who has made France a vassal of 

Russian? Has England tended to do it by her refusal of the “* good offi- 
ces” of France? (Hear, hear.) Has England tended to do it by her 
refusal in the first instance to accept the convention? When M. Drou- 
yn de Lhuys opened to you the prospect of your being able to settle the 
Greek question in London—when the Foreign Minister in this country, 
the representative of France, told you that you might obviate all this 
delay in Athens by settling the question here, why did you not send im- 
mediate information to Mr. Wyse, not that the basis of the convention 
was settled, but that there was a prospect of an amicable arrangement? 
(Hear, hear.) That communicatioa by M. Drouyn de Lhuys was made 
so early as the 9th of April, but the noble Lord says that he had no op- 
portunity of writing to Mr. Wyse untilthe 19th. It is true the basis of 
the convention was not settled until the 15th of April, but the moment 
there appeared a prospect of affecting an amicable arrangement in Lon- 
don, you ought not to have considered expense, but having a vessel at 
your command, you ought instantly to have sent to Greece, and have 
informed Mr. Wyse, knowing that under certain contingencies he was 
at that time authorized to employ force—what were your prospects of 
coming to an amicable settlement of the affair in this country, and ad- 
vising him to abstain from resorting to force. Will the noble lord tell 
me why he neglected this? The noble lord says that although he might 
have a ateam boat at Dover and at Folkstone, yet the French had a ves- 
sel at Marseilles and the French Government could despatch their ves- 
sel on the 12th, but how could he despatch one from Dover or Folkstone 
at the same time? But why did not the noble lord communicate with 
the French Government, and say, ‘If it is your intention to represent 
to your agent at Athens that there is a prospect of an amicable arrange- 
ment of the claims of England on Greece being effected in London, per- 
haps you will permit me to avail myself of the same opportuntity of 
making a similar communication to my agent?’ Whydid the Vauban 
sail from Marseilles without 2 communication from the noble lord simi- 
lar in purport to that made by the French Government ? But the noble 
lord did not do it, and forcible means were resorted to. What was the 
consequence? You heard from Lord Normanby the feeling of despair 
which the French Government experienced the moment they heard of it. 
At that moment, when you got that letter from Lord Normanby, and 
was made aware of what were the feelings of the French Government, 
why did you not frankly and honestly say to the French Government, 
‘** Here has been amistake, a misunderstanding, and unintentional delay, 
and to convince you that we had no intention to give you offence we 
voluntarily offer to adopt at once the original convention?” (Cheers.) 
Was not that the obvious way of preventing any ill-effects arising from 
this misapprehension, and of giving consolation to the wounded honour 
of France, founded perhapson her just suspicion of your intentions ? 
Why did you not at once yourselves tender the London convention in 
the place of the Greek convention? (Hear, hear.) You were asked to 
doit; it was the demand made of you; you refused; but you were ul- 
timately obliged to do it. (Hear, hear.) A communication was made 
by General Lahitte to the French Chamber, in which he said, ‘“ That 
which I insisted on on the 20th of May—that which preceded the with- 
drawal of the representative of France from the Court of England, that 
in substance I have obtained, and France has accepted the proposal of 
Lord Palmerston.” (Hear, hear.) That was 9 painful communication 
for an Englishman to read. (Loud cheers.) It might have been pre- 
vented by a frank offer to France to accept that which you then refused, 
but subsequently conceded. I think you were right in making the con- 
cession subsequently. I blame you not for having made that concession, 
rather than interrupt the cordial good understanding between the two 
countries; but don’t ask me to vote that the coumse you have taken is 
consistent with the dignity and honour of England. (Cheers.) I do 
ask the noble lord and the noble Secretary of State if this had happen- 
ed to Lord Aberdeen and myself—if we had received this letter from 
Russia—if we had seen the French Minister withdrawn from this Court, 
because we would not accede to a convention which we subsequently 
accepted—I ask whether if under these circumstances a vote had been 
proposed to the House declaring that the course we had taken was most 
consistent with the dignity and honour of England—could those two 
noble lords have remained on their seats until I had myself, also, made 
that proposal to them? (Loud cheers.) 

Well, I am not willing to provoke any censure, but I do really feel 
that it is utterly impossible, with any regard for the truth, to express 
my positive approbation of your policy, and declare that the course you 
have been taking is consistent with the maintenance of the honour and 
dignity of this country. (Hear, hear.) When I see your present posi- 
tion-with Austria, with France, and with Prussia, and when, I see 
also the many questions that remain unsettled with the States in the 
north of Europe, and when, on the other hand, I know the positive ad- 
vantage to this country it is that you should be on the most friendly 
footing with all those powers, how can I vote that the course you have 
been taking is the best calculated to preserve peace? (Hear, hear.) 
Peace, no doubt, there is. There is no disturbance; therefore, if the 
words in the resolution have any meaning at all, they must mean that 
your policy is calculated to maintain those amicable relations which 
ought to exist between the great powers of re for their separate 
and individual advantage. If you appeal to diplomacy, let me in 
the first place ask what is this diolomacy. [Hear, hear.] It is a 
costly engine for maintaining peace. It is a remarkable instrument 
used by civilized nations for the purpose of preventing war. Un- 
less it be used to appease the angry passions of individual men, to check 
the feelings that rise out of national resentments,—unless it be used 
for that purpose it is an instrument not only co.tly but mischievous. 
{Cheers} If, then, your application of diplomacy be to fester every 
wound, to provoke instead of soothing resentments, to place a Minister 
in every Court of Europe for the purpose, not of preventing quarrels, 
or of adjusting quarrels, but for the purpose of continuing an angry 
correspondence, and for the purpose of promoting what is supposed to 
be an English interest ; of keeping up conflicts with the representatives 
of other powers, then I say, that not only is the expenditure upon this 
costly instrument thrown away, but this great engine, used by civili- 
zed society for the purpose of maintaining peace, is perverted into a 
cause of hostility and war. [Cheers.] I have so little disposition—and 
I say it with truth, for the feelings whick have actuated me for the last 
four years remain unabated [hear, hear]—I have so little disposition, 
I say, for entering into any angry or hostile controversy, that I shall 
make no reference whatever to many of the topics which were introdu- 
ced into that most able and most temperate speech, which made us 
proud of the man who delivered it [loud and general cheering], and in 
which he vindicated with becoming spirit, and with an ability worth 
of his name and place, that course of conduct which he had pursued. 
[Cheers.} I now come to that portion of this discussion which is a thou- 
sand times of more importance than a question as to the existence of a 
particular government. I now approach the consideration of the prin- 
ciple which the hon. and learned gent!eman who brought forward this 
resolution proposes to be recognized and assented to by the House. 
The interests of a Government are small in comparison with the con- 
sideration of the principles laid down by the hon. and Jearned gentle- 
man. The hon. and learned member for Southampton says this motion 
has reference to Greece merely. Nosuch thing. [Hear, hear.} Is this 
& motion to declare that whether the Government be right or wrong in 











this individual instance, their eonduct under great difficulties has been 


re _) 
in respect to Greece not deserving of censure? Is thatthe motion? No. 
But you ask me toaffirm and to subscribe to certain vague and indefinite 
principles, an explanation of which I can only collect from the speech 
of their able propounder. I entreat the consideration of the noble 
lord to the declaration and opinion which I am called upon to affirm 
The hon. and learned gentleman [Mr. Roebuck] says there shall be 
no mistake as to the purport and importof my vote. It is not a rego. 
lution simply of approval of the policy of the noble lord ; bat it is g 
resolution, the intention and meaning of which is this :—‘* We are tg 


| tell the people of all foreign countries with whom we have any relations, 


that our power, so far as it is physically concerned, is not to be employ. 
ed to coerce their rulers; but that, in so far as the moral influence of 
this country and of its Government is concerned, the world shall know 
that we are friendly wheresoever we find a large endeavour, on the part 
of any body of men, to vindicate to themselves the right of self-govern. 
ment.” The intention of this motion is, that the House of Commong 
shall declare openly, plainly, and without ambiguity, ‘‘ We are for self. 
government.” We are to say tothe nations of the world—* We arg 
favourable to those efforts of man by which he endeavours to raise him- 
self in the scale of nations, and, by his own enlightenment and a conf- 
dence in his own powers, to govern himself and resist that tyranny 
which, under the name of legitimacy, has ever sought to crush him ip 
all those powers which we, as Englishmen, consider to be the very birth- 
right that Nature has given us.” ([Cheers.] There shall be no iis. 
take, says the hon. and learned gentleman, as to my intentions. This 
decleration shall be made “ openly, plainly, and without ambiguity.” 
{Hear, hear.] Iam asked what is the antagonistic principle ? I have 
been challenged over and over again to declare it. ; I will declare it. 
[Cheers.] The principle for which [ contend antagonistic to that which 
has been propounded by the hon. and learned gentleman is the princi- 
ple for which every statesman of eminence in this country for the lass 
50 years has contended—namely, non-interference with the domestig 
affairs of other countries, withoutsome clear and undeniable necessity 
arising from circumstances affecting the interests of your own country 

[Cheers.] That is the antagonistic principle for which I contend, | 

say this, that the hon. and learned gentleman is calling upon me to 

affirm that principle which was contended agiinst by Mr. Fox whenit 

was employed in favour of arbitrary government ; which was resisted 
by Mr. Canning and resisted by Lord Casttereagh at the Congress of 
Verona, when the combined Sovereigns attempted by force to check the 
progress of constitutional government [Cheers.] Now this is a matter 
of so grave an importance, and so far removed from those other matters 
which are incidentally and collaterally connected with the question, 
that! entreat the attention of the House. 1! afiirm that the principle 
for which you contend is the principle which was asserted by the Con- 
vention of France on the 19th of November, 1792.  [Caeers from the 
Opposition.] It is the principle which was afterwards abandoned by 
the same Convention on the 15th of April, 1703, because France found 
it utterly impossible to adhere to it consistently with the maintenance 
of peace. For acertain period after the treaty of Pilnitz, after the 
manifesto of the Duke of Brunswick, which was foun led on the same 
principle, that assertion of the right to interfere with the domestic af- 
fairs of another country—[some observation was made by the hon mem- 
ber for Sheffield, which was not heard in the gallery—and the right 
hon. baronet turning towards the hon. member, and, as if repeating the 


observation, ironically, continued]—oh ! [ admit it’s right to interfere 
in favour of despotism and not of liberty [cheers and counter cheers]— 
but I say the declarations of Austria and Prassia on the invasion of 
France were hostile to Republican institutions—they deminied that 
France should restore her legitimate Sovereign. We were enabled to 
remain at peace with France for a certain period. We declared our 


willingness to maintain peace with France. On the 12th of May, 1792, 
M. Chauvelin informed Lord Granville that 

‘«« France rejects all idea of aggrandisement. She will preserve her 
limits, her liberty, her constitution, her inalienable right of reforming 
herself, whenever she may think proper; we will never consent that, 
under any relation, fureign powers should attempt to dictate, or even 
dare to nourish a hope of dictating laws to her. But this very pride, 
so natural and so just, is a sure pledge to all powers from whom she 
shall have recived no provocation, not only of her constantly pacitie 
disposition, but also of the respect which the French weil know how 





to show at all times for the laws, the customs, and all the forms of gor- 
ernment of different nations. The King, indeed, wishes it to be knows 
that he would publicly and severely disavow all those of his agents at 
foreign courts in peace with France who should dare to depart an in- 
stant from that respect, either by fomenting or favouring insurrections 
against established order, or by interfering in any manner whatever 
in the interior policy of such states, under pretence of proselytism, 
which exercised in the dominions of friendly powers, would be a real 
violation of the law of nations.” 

That was the declaration of France after the revolution of 1789 the 
declaration which France made to England on the 12th May, 1792, and 
on which Mr. Pitt relied as the ground for maintaining neutrality and 
even friendly relations with thenew Government ; but on the 19th Ne 
vember, 1792, France took a different course. What is the hon. gentle- 
= resolution—that which the House of Commons are to proelaim? 
—that 

‘* We are favourable to those efforts of man by which he endeavous 
to raise himself in the scale of nations, and, by his own enlightenment 
and a confidenc: in his own powers, to govern himself and resist that 
tyranny which under the name of legitimacy, has ever sought tocrush 
him in all those powers which we as Englishmen consider to be the very 
birthright that Nature has given us.” 

What was the declaration of the Convention of 1792? 

‘The National Convention declare, in the name of the French na- 
tion, that they will grant fraternity and assistance to all those people 
who wish to procure liberty, and they charge the executive powers to 
send orders to their generals to give assisstance to such people as have 
suffered or are now suffering in the cause of liberty.” 

The National Convention on the 18th April, 1793, seeing the univer- 
sal indignation excited by that proclamation, declared in the name of 
the French people :-— 

‘That it will not intermeddle, ‘ qu’elle, ne s'immiscera pas,’ in any 
manner in the Government of other countries, but that it will rather 
bury itself under its own ruins than suffer any other power to inter- 
meddle in the interior administration of the Republic, or influence the 
form of constitution which France wishes to establish for herself.” 

They withdrew the objectionable declaration on the 19th of Novem- 
ber because they found it excited against the French Government the 
indignation of all independent nations. It was upon this principle that 
Mr. Fox denounced the declaration of the Duke of Brunswick and of 
France. Mr. Fox quoted Vattel; he said he found Vattel out of favour, 
but he valued all those writers who had collected together the expe- 
rience of ages; and it was upon the principle laid down by Vattel of 
non-intervention in the affairs of other countries that he denounced the 
iniquitous manifesto of the Duke of Brunswick Then what are we to 
declare? That we will relinquish the principle of non-interference and 
declare in favour of the principle of self-government—that we will de- 
clare in favour of that people that ‘resists, under the name of legiti- 
macy, that tyranny which has ever sought to crush him in all those 
powers which we as Englishmen consider to be thevery birthright that 
nature has given us ?” It isa most serious undertaking on the part 
this House. (Hear, hear.) If you do claim that right, you must give & 
correlative right to other powers. (Cheers.) Self-government! Who 
shall construe what is the basis of self-government? We are living im 
the neighbourhood of a great republic—a republic which may be pros- 
perous; which may calculate its power—which maintains the dootrine 
that legitimacy is inconsistent with self-government ; that monarchy 18 
inconsistent withself-government. (Hear, hear.) If 1 claim the right 
to introduce my notion of self-government into an independent nation, 
can 1 deny the right of France to introduce its notion of self-govern- 
ment into countries opposed to Republican institutions ? (Hear, hear.) 
Recollect our manifold relations with other countries in every quarter 
of the globe. Recollect our position in North America. (Hear.) Re- 
collect our monarchical colonies, in close contact with Republicanism. 
(Hear, hear.) American notions of self-government differ from ours. 
American notions of self-government probably go to the extent that 
there ought to be universal suftrage, and that all classes should have 
the right to exercise a voice in the government of their country. If L 
impose my notions of monarchical institutions of government on despot- 
ic countries, what right have I to remonstrate against the United States 
for introducing into the monarchical colonies of Great Britain in their 
immediate neighbourhood their republican notions of what is self-gov- 
erment ? (Hear, hear.) Weare, asI said before, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of a great republic. Does self-government extend be- 
yond Europe? Does this right of self-government extend beyond oe! 
We govern millions of people in India; are we to admit the right of 
other powers to inculcate the right of self-government among them 
(ear, hear.} Which is the fwisest policy ?—to attempt to interfere 
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with the institutions and measures of other countries not bordering on 
ourown out of an abstract love for Constitutional Government ? or to 
hold that doctrine maintained by Mr. Fox, Mr. Pitt, Lord Grenville, 
mr. Canning, and Lord Castlereagh—that the true policy of this coun- 
try is non-intervention in the affairs of others? Is it politic for us to 
» to China and attempt to intermix with our commercial notions our 
potions of self-government ? or are these principles confined to certain 
quarters of the globe?—are they limited to Europe? Can we limit 
gpem because it is convenient? or shall we instruct Dr. Bowring to 
read to the Chinese people lectures on political economy [laughter. ]— 
there is legitimacy there—there is not much of self-government—there 
isa learned professor, an enlightened political philosopher, the repre- 
sentative of this country; shall we invite him to instruct the people of 

(hina in their duties towards themselves—to insist on self-government 
[hear and laughter)? or, is it wise to live at peace with China, and to 
make allowance for those peculiar institutions under which the people 
jive and with which we have no concern? I believe the latter to be by 
far the wiser course, the least likely to involve us in trouble and em- 
parrassment—the best calculated to enable us to promote peace, to 
make commerce prosperous, and to prevent nations with whom we have 
commercial and international relations from entertaining jealousies of 
us. [Hear, hear.] That I believe to be the best policy as far as Eng- 
jand is concerned. Itis also my firm belief that you will not advance 
the cause of constitutional government by attempting to dictate to other 

nations. Ifyou do, your intentions will be mistaken—you will rouse 
feelings upon which you do not calculate—you will invite opposition 
to Government; and beware that the time does not arrive when, fright- 
el by your own interference, you withdraw your countenance from 
those whom you have excited, and leave upon their mind the bitter re- 
collection that you have betrayed them. [Cheers.] If you succeed, | 
doubt whether or no the institutions that take root under your patron- 
age will be lasting [Hear.] 

Constitutional liberty will be but worked out by those who aspire to 
freedom by their own efforts. You will only overload it by your help, 
by your principle of interference, against which I remonstrate—against 
which I enter my protest—to which I to-night will be no party. [Hear, 
hear.] You are departing from the established policy of England—you 
are involving yourselves in difficulties the extent of which you can 
hardly conceive—you are bestowing no aid on the cause of constitu- 
tional freedom, but are encouraging its advocates to look to you for aid 
instead of those effurts which can alone establish it, and upon the suc- 
cessful exertion of which alone it can be useful. [Hear, hear.] For all 
these reasons I give my dissent, my reluctant dissent, from the motion 
of the hon. gentleman. I am determined to take upon this occasion 
the course which [ have taken uponevery other. I will not evade the 
difficulty by silence or absence—I will state the grounds upon which I 
protest aginst the resolution—the carrying of which I believe will 

give a false impression with respect to the dignity and honour of this 
country, and will establish a principle which you cannot carry into 
execution without imminent danger to the best interests of the country. 
{Loud and long continued cheering. } 

Rene, 

AFronautics In Parits.—Extraordinary interest had heen excited 
ia Paris by the announcement that M. Poiteven, an aeronaut, would 
ascend on horseback with a balloon. Upwards of 10,000 persons paid 
fora imission to the Champ de Mars to witness the ascent, and outside, 
on the heights of Chaillot, &c., upwards of 150,000 individuals were 
collected. There was avast number of carriages and horsemen. The 
receipts must have been very large. The President of the Republic 
was preseat, anal was received with great enthusiasm. The balloon 
wis 15 metres in diameter, 47 in circumference, and 20 high, but it 
only weighel 150 kilogrammes. It was a matter of considerable diffi- 
culty to Hill the balloon with gas, owing to the violent wind which pre- 
vailed, and, when it was filled, it was beaten to and fro so strongly 
that several of the spectators had to assist in holding it. At a little 
before six 0 clock the horse, a handsome dapple gray, was brought out. 
A stout cloth was placed round the body, and several straps, passed 
over the shoulders and loins, were united in rings, and by these rings 
the animal was attached by cords to the network of the balloon. A 
platform of basketwork, seven or eight feet above the horse, contained 
poy on - ped Me om ea the ecvenaes had access by means of a 

. ° rd, passing through 2 ing i att 

abled him to open the Reis of the ok Fig "sp the platform, en: 
asa jockey, and had with him several bottles of wine and some bread. 
Some confusion was caused by the crowd attempting to force their way 
into the reserved place, but they were kept off by the soldiers. At 
iength, at ten minutes past six, the horse was duly attached to the bal- 
loon, and M. Poiteven having mounted its back, the signal to rise was 
given. The horse plunged a little as it lost its footing, but when fairly 
lifted from the earth it dropped its legs, as in the case when horses are 
slung for embarkation on shipboard. The balloon rose majestically 
over the Ecvle Militaire, but at times the wind was so violent as to 
drive it in such a position that it appeared ona level with the aeronaut. 
The emotion of the spectators was very great, and one lady fainted. M. 
Poiteven displayed extraordinary sang-froid, and saluted with his cap 
sud whip. Aftera while he was seen to leave his saddle and ascend by 
means of the rope and ladder to the platform containing the ballast, in 
order to throw some of it away, so as torise higher. This done, he 
descended and again mounted the horse. There was no network or 
anything to protect him or the animal. The balloon went in the direc- 
tion of Fontainebleau, and M. Poiteven intended to remain in the air 
about an hour. Several balloons were let off before M. Poiteven as- 
cended, to ascertain the direction of the wind, and some persons con- 
nected with him went off on horseback in order to be able, if possible, 
to render him assistance in descending. The daring aeronaut alighted 
at Meaux, and horse and rider returned safe and sound to Paris. 
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Miracutous Escape AND GreAT Presence oF Minp.—It has 
been said that reality frequently exceeds romance, and nothing can 
better exemplify the axiou than a notice of the providential and al- 
most miraculous escape which Captain G. W. Andrews, of the Caroline 
whaler, which ship touched here’on Saturday last, has lately experi- 
enced. It has long been known that the sperm whale frequents the 
offing in considerable numbers, some of them having been actually cap- 
tured within sight of the lighthouse; indeed, on one occasion, we saw 
one within a few hundred yards of the outer breakers, in a depth of 
water which could barely have exceeded his length. It is well known 
that, preparatory to attacking a whale, the rope attached to the har- 
boon is coiled carefully in a kind of tub at the bows of the boat, in or- 
der that, on the whale receiving his fatal blow, it may run freely ; 8, 
the instant the weapon enters his body, the monster runs with the 
‘ost inconceivable velocity, generally perpendicularly downwards; 
and instances have been known in which the wounded creature has ac- 
tually killed himself by striking the bottom with his head. The rope, 
‘n order that as much friction as possible may be given to fatigue the 
whale (to insure his easier capture), is turned round a chunk of wood 
fixed in the bows ef the boat, and a man is stationed with a bucket of 
Water to extinguish any fire which the rope may create whilst revolv- 
(ng at so immense a velocity round the wooden chunk ; he also has an 
axe or @ heavy knife ready at hand to sever the rope in an instant, 
should any entanglement take place through accident, for, in that case, 
the boat would be dragged under water in an instant, to the destruc- 
tion of all on board. 
d Captain Andrews, in this instance, whilst in pursuit of a whale a few 
we since, took the place of the harpooner at the bows of the boat. On 
: osing with the whale, hestruck home, and the monster flew immediate- 
y downwards like lightning ; but by some means the bight of the rope 
aught the ankle of Captain Andrews, and whirled him overboard. His 
at at this moment may be imagined, but cannot be described. 
At 8 rapidly into the depths beluw, he yet had sufficient presence 
: mind to retain his hold of the knife; but the pressure of the water 
. 80 great that both his arms were drawn over his head, and he found 
‘t impossible to get them down to release himself. Happily the whale, 
pee cause or other, ceased to run, and Captain Andrews was en- 
re pa ticad ge bey: below his ankle, and ascended to the surface to- 
1b 4 30 | = “s e depth to which he descended must have been from 
2 10 20 fathoms, from the time it took to bring himself to the surface 
again. He found his ankle cut to the bone, and otherwise severely in- 
peri pie an accident like the one here noticed has never occur- 
Giptetn Aceon rg = sufferer has escaped with life; and had not 
taibi oe appily retained his hold of the knife he most cer- 
y would have perished.—Ceylon Times, August 8. 
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uit., after mass, there was a regatta for nativ i 

mass, fishing boats and 

— craft, sailing and rowing, when the prizes were contonina fee 

* hee skill and energy, in the presence of about 20,000 spectators. 

nday, the 24th (St. John’s day), four prizes were sailed for by 


Ist July.—At Brest, on the 


the neighbouring town of Jean, in honour of their patron saint. The 
course was twice round the noble road of Brest, starting from Porstrein, 
off the town, towards the entrance, and thence from the north of Lon 
Island to the Plougastel shore, and back to Porstrein, a distance of 10 
or 12 miles. Ten was the hour appointed for starting, but, owing to 
light winds, the race did not commence until 2, when there wasa gentle 
breeze from north and north-east. About 16 handsome French schoon- 
er, lugger, and cutter yachts, and the cutter Sylph, belonging to Mr. 
Davidson, of Liverpool, and the cutter Grand Turk, owned by Mr. 
Fox, of Plymouth, started. The first prize was won by the last named 
yacht, which covered the course the first time ten minutes, and the 
second 25 minutes before the next vessel, a smart French schooner. 
The other three prizes were won by yachts belonging to the department 
of Finisterre. The Regatta committee, consisting of the civil authori- 
ties of Brest and several naval officers, one of whom, a captain, presided, 
were stationed on a pontoon where the owner of the Coan Turk re- 
ceived his reward, a handsome embossed silver gilt sugar basin, saucer, 
and cover, which was presented in appropriate terms, the chairman 
emphatically observing that it was far more consonant with the feel- 
ings of the French nation honourably to vie with their neighbours in 
such useful contests as these, than to be engaged in the more sanguina- 
ry disputes which in past times had unhappily prevailed. This senti- 
ment npr to have governed the whole proceedings. Extra marks 
were laid down to guide strangers, and harbour pilots were despatched 
from the French men-of-war to the English yachts, whose owners and 
friends were treated with every hospitality, and made free of the dock- 
yard, the public balls, &c. Presents of rich fruit were sent on board, 
and the winning yacht adorned with a handsome bouquet of flowers, 
which was exhibited at her bowsprit end on the 29th ult., when she proud- 
ly re-entered Plymouth Sound. 





Tue Circasstan WAR—SURPRISE AND DEFEAT oF THE Russians. 
—Tresizonn, Jury 3.—We have received by recent arrivals most im- 
portant intelligence from Daghistan ; and the reports of further losses 
by the Russians, in their warfare with Shamil Bey, are now so exten- 
sively circulated, and so generally credited, that, compared with ac- 
counts which have reached us, take a form of authenticity fully to be 
reliedupon. It will appear that Shamil Bey, who really deserves cre- 
dit as « military commander, has crossed the frontier at the head of a 
large force, and carried devastation and pillage among the Tartar vil- 
lages south of Azderhan. General Dolgorouky, who commands the 
Russian army, had not time to concentrate his troops, which were for 
the most part cut up, discouraged, half starved, and toiling their way 
through rocks and roads nearly impassable, and rendered more so by 
the tramping of thousands of men and beasts of burden on a narrow 
track from which they dared not to deviate. Besides these difficulties, 
Shamil’s active and indefatigable mountaineers harassed them at every 
step, and a general disorganisation spread itself among the Russian 
ranks. They reached Eskidevirche, some 70 miles over the frontier, 
during the night ofthe 5th of May, and fell upon an ambuscade of the 
Daghlees, commanded by Shamil in person. 

The mountaineers being short of ammunition were soon among them 
sword in hand, and the Russian host was quickly put to the rout, with 
the loss of a general, an aide-de-camp, 70 officers, four guns, and most 
of their ammunition and baggage. The Daghlees being loaded with 
booty, retired among the fastnesses of their mountain retreats, after a 
campaign which lasted from the 23d of April to the 6th of May. Dur- 
ing Shamil Bey’s wbsence the Kaimakamlik of Daghistan was entrust- 
ed to the care of Mohammed Bey, who sent a number of emissaries 
among the neighbouring tribes, engaging them to rise en masse and 
join the ranks of Shamil. A letter from”’Sonkhoum stated that Emin 
Bey, the brother-in-law of Shamil Bey, was actively stirring up the 
Circassians to revolt. Long may the successes of the brave mountain- 
eers be such as have graced this recent campaign.—Corresp. London 


Herald. 
Avi, 


War OrFice Jury 19.—6th Regt of Drag Gds.—Ens and Lt C T Lindow 
from Ist or Grenadier Regt of Ft Gds, to be Lt. v Phillimore, who ex. 1st or 
Grenadier Regt of Ft Gds—Lt W B Phillimore, from 6th Drag Gds, to be Ens and 
Lt, v Lindow, whoex. 4th Ft—Capt W A Fyers, from 40th Ft, to be Capt, v 
Arthur, who ex. 11th Ft—Ens P D Vigors, to be Lt, by pur, v Pattison, who ret. 
15th Fr—Staff Sarg of the Sec Classi Wel iw be Capt, ‘v J Bruce, who ret on half. 
pay of 56th Ft. 21st Ft—Ens R Harkness, from 71st Ft, to be Lt, without pur, v 
Nicholson, cashiered by the sentence of a General Court Martial. 37th Fr— 
Ens RM Halyburton, from 68th Ft, to be Ens, v Henry, app to the 86th Ft. 38th 
Ft—Capt N T Christie, from half-pay, Unatt, to be Capt, v T Southall, who ex ; Lt 
W J Loftus, to be Capt, by pur, v Christie, who ret ; Ens CW Watkins, to be Lt, 
by pur, v Loftus. 50th Ft—CaptF L Arthur, from 4th Ft, to be Capt, v Fyers, 
who ex ; P 8 Blyth, to be Lt, by pur, v Cormick, pro; W HH Messenger, Gent, 
to be Ens, by pur, v Blyth: 56th Ft—Lt A McDonald has been permitted to retire 
from the service by the sale of his commission. 65th Ft—LtC Rhatigan, to be 
Capt, without pur, v Smith, dec. 71st Ft—Lt F J C Halkett, to be Capt, by pur, v 
Dashwood, who ret; Ens R © W Stuart, to have the rank of Lt; Ens J Fuller, to 
be Lt, by pur, v Halkett; Ens D D Fletcher, from 42d Ft, to be Ens, v Harkness, 
ro in2ist Ft. 72d Ft—Capt J W Gaisford, to be Maj, by pur, v Maclean, pro in 
the 3d WI Regt ; Lt W B O Campbell, to be Capt, by pur, v Gaisford: Lt L 
Newman, to be Capt, by pur, v Lord, who ret ; 3d W I Regt—Brevet Lt Col ¢ 
M Maclean, from 72d Ft, to be Lt Col, by pur, v Perry, who ret. 

Hospitat StaFr.—Dep Inspector Genl of Hospitals C St John, MD, to be In 
spector Genl of Hospitals, v H Franklin, who ret upon half-pay; Dep Inspector 
Genl, with local rank, A Ferguson, M D, to be Dep Reapeeesr Genl of Hospitals, v 
St John; Surg W Dobson, from 15th Ft, to be Staff Surg of the Firt Class, v Fer- 
guson ; Surg A Gibb, M D, from 25th F't, to be Staff Surg of the See Class, v Dyce, 
app to 15th It. 

UnatTacHED—Brvt Maj G Clarke, from77th Ft, to be Maj, without pur. 
BreveT—To be Majorsinthe Army : Capt N. T. Christie, of 38th Ft; Capt C 
KE Macdonnell, of 29th Ft—To be Majors in the Army in the East Indies: Capt H. 
B Edwardes, of the Ist Bengal European Regt; Capt H J Stannus, of the 5th 
Regt of Bengal Cavalry. 
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By the arrival of the Canada, Cunard Steam-ship, at Halifax, ac- 
counts from Liverpool to the 20th ult. have been received. At the time 
of our writing, though the vessel has reached this city, we have not 
time to go through our files. 





No event of special political importance has occurred in England, 
to a close. 


noteworthy to record of its doings. 


the magical catchword reform. 


Ministerial projects, when defeated, bungled, postponed, or abandoned. 


rance of the extent and character of the disease. 


about 97, make a sum total of commercial information, sufficiently ac 
ceptable to those who look elsewhere for their details. 
The electors of Tamworth have offered to the present Sir Robert Pee 


lately deceased statesman, by electing him without opposition to th 
vacant seat in the House of Commons. 


legislators, wherein it will be eminently difficult for him to do justic 
to the name he bears. 





yachte of all nations, to a diminished audience, owing to a féte held ia 


and this very unprofitable session of Parliament appears to be drawing 
Beyond the fact that the Whig Ministry has survived a 
series of checks and disasters almost unparalleled, there will be little 
The separation of the political from 
the legal functions of the Lord Chancellor, and the abolition of the 
Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland, were important changes in the internal 
administration of our affairs, and changes such as one might expect to 
emanate from an Administration, still identified in the public mind with 
It is, however, doubtful whether the 
éclat, arising from such innovations proposed by the Government, be 
not altogether overshadowed by the odium that attaches to important 


We much regret to perceive the announcement of the re-appearance 
of the Cholera in London; but the undiscriminating gleaners of the 
news, deemed worthy of telegraphic communication, leave us in igno- 
Many more of our 
readers will probably have felt interested in learning the continued 
advance in the price of cotton, reported by this arrival. Brisk trade, 
good prospects of an abundant harvest, and three per cents hovering 


a strong mark of their regard for their many-years representative, the 


He gives up therefore the diplo- 
matic service, and joins his brother Mr. F. Peel in that assemblage of 


We observe it mentioned that the unquiet spirit of the Bishop of Ex- 


eter still rebels against the reiterated decisions of the various Courts of 
Law, in the agitated Gorham case. Public meetings, remonstrances, 
protests, and addresses, to the Queen, the Bishops, the Clergy and the 
laity, are now, it seems, to be the engines employed in this unholy war- 
fare; and as zealots are never wanting when notoriety is to be gained 
we fear that this renewal of intestine strife in the bosom of the Mother 
Church of England will bring evil upon her efficacy for good. It would 
be an immense relief to us, could we find the rumour well authenti- 
cated, that was lately prevalent, that Dr. Philpotts and all his tribe 
had gone bodily over to the Church of Rome. We do not, however 
propose devoting much space in our columns to this interminable subject 
A good grievance is very desirable for an opposition member of Parlia- 
ment, for a stump orator, or even for a newspaper editor, but is much 
to be regretted in that august body, the Bench of Bishops ! 

It is scarcely possible to find a week’s matters of fact summed up, 
without reference to railroad or steamboat enterprise, planned or com- 
pleted. The last item is, that the successful and able Company, known 
as Cunard’s, is about to build a line of screw-propelled steamers, for the 
trade between New York and Liverpool. We trust that the rumour is 
correct, having ourselves great confidence in the final substitution of the 
screw for the paddle-wheel. Meantime, between the English and the 
American lines of what is getting to be the old-fashioned mode of pro- 
pulsion, voyages safe and speedy are almost daily enumerated. Not- 
withstanding that much has been written to the contrary, we still be- 
lieve that the sia, Judkins, has made the most rapid voyage across 
the Atlantic, yet accomplished. 

So much for the domestic budget by the @anada ; but there were 
two minor matters, of which we heard by the previous arrival, and 
which were not registered last Saturday. They concern the Post-Office 
and the Malttax. With respect to the former, it will be remembered 
that a very pious section of the House of Commons lately stole a mareh 
onits more worldly and more numerous members, and adroitly choos- 
ing their time, pushed through it a resolution for an address to the 
Crown, that resu Ited in the entire stoppage of the Sunday mails. The 
Government acted very promptly in the matter, and the design hag 
even been imputed to them of foiling Lord Ashley’s intentions by aiding 
in carrying them out ad absurdum. On the 9thult., Mr. Locke King, 
on behalf of the aggrieved, or of those who hold themselves to be so, 
moved for an address praying for further enquiry, and that pending 
it the Sunday delivery should be resumed. The question was debated 
at length, and proof adduced that the recent change would be product- 
ive of increased rather than of diminished desecration of the Sabbath. 
Lord John Russell, however, took the wind out of Mr. Locke's sails, by 
carrying an amendment, and subsequently procuring its adoption as @ 
wesolution, that Mr. Locke’s address should be carried to the Crown, 
but without the clause that provided for a return to old arrange- 
ments, during the period of the prayed-for enquiry. When pressed 
to state what the Government would do, if the enquiry resulted 
in establishing that diminished Post-office labour was compatible 
with the wonted Sunday delivery, the Prime Minister made one 
of those Pickwickian auswers—not seldom given from the Treasu- 
ry Bench—to the effect that, if Parliament were sitting when the en- 
quiry terminated, he would declare to it his intentions, and if it were 
not sitting, that he could not declare them! This lucid answer sufficed 
the majority of the House, after a fourteen hours’ session in hot wea- 
ther, more especially as a largg pumber of members find it a great re- 
to the care and discrimination of the Government. Nothing is too 
big or too litile for the Treasury bag. 

The proposal for a repeal of the Malt-tax was brought forward by 
Mr. Cayley on the 5th ult., supported by Mr. Disraeli, opposed by the 

Chancellor of the Exchequer and Lord John Russell, and negatived by 

a vote of 247 against 123, the Government vibrating, it would seem, 

between defeat or trumpery majorities, and an overwhelming manifes- 

tation of strength. In this case, it will be noticed that the whole vote 

is not numerically remarkable. 

We learn by the Canada that Sir John Romilly, the Attorney-Gen- 
eral is returned for Devonport, and Mr. I. E. Cockburn, the Solicitor 
General, for Southampton. Lord Brougham is said positively to be 
about to visit the United States. 

We note the death of Mr. Stevenson, a distinguished Scotch civil 
engineer, and the planner and builder of the famous Bell Rock Light- 
house. This gentleman must not be confounded with Stephenson, the 
great English engineer. The Victoria and Albert, the Queen’s steam- 
yacht, made a fine passage to Lisbon, 760 miles in 65 hours. She has 
subsequently arrived at Gibraltar. 

An allowance of £12,000 per annum has been voted by the House of 
Commons to the family of the late Duke of Cambridge. 

















Two facts attract notice, in the Continental news by this arrival. 

The first is the birth and immediate death of an heir to the Crown of 
Spain ; by which circumstance the right of succession again centres in 
the Queen’s sister, the Duchess of Montpensier; and Louis Philippe’s 
youngest son may have renewed visions of that crown matrimonial, im 
acquiring the claim to which, his father completed that series of selfish 
family aggrandisements that mainly contributed to dispossess him of his 
own. Whispers afloat, as to the paternity of the deceased infant, will, 
we trust, be now hushed up. The marriage of the Conde de Montemo- 
lin, son of Don Carlos, with a sister of the King of Portugal, is said to 
have given great offence to the Spanish Court, which has withdrawn its 
Minister in dudgeon. This marriage is held to be contrary to the stip} 
ulations of the quadruple alliance subsisting between England, France, 
Spain, and Portugal; but as these are not times when the two former, 
at least, are likely to go to war about Royal brides and bridegrooms, 

we see no great cause for anxiety hereon. 

The other matter, and it isa much more serious one, is the proba- 

bility that the strife between Denmark and Schleswig-Holstein is agaim 

likely to be reopened to the arbitration of the sword, and this notwith- 

standing the semi-official announcement lately made, to the effect that 
all was amicably settled. It is thought that hostilities have absolutely 
commenced. Russia has undoubtedly sent a numerous squadron of 
ships of war to aid the Danes, and it is believed that Prussia has backed 
out from the position she formerly took between the belligerents. The 
support of Hanover, Brunswick, and 2 few of the minor German pow- 

ers, isa very slight compensation for the loss of so powerful an ally. 

With the palpable disinclination to war, which one may say is just now 
the marked characteristic of French and English foreign policy, we 
have no fear that this squabble in the North of Europe will lead to any 
- | rupture amongst the great powers. 

We read in the news from Vienna, that Haynau, the Austrian Gen- 
1| eral, whose barbarities in the suppression of the Hungarian movement 
had earned for him the bloody appellation of ‘‘ the butcher,” has been 
e | dismissed from the government of Hungary. His offence is said to have 
been the setting at liberty of an intimate friend of Kossuth. 





e| France.—How long will the French people bear the retrograde 
movement of those who now rule their destinies? This seems to be 
considered ag an open question, and one on which opiniens msy fairly 
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differ. In fact, within our limited space, it would be impossible to 
chronicle the many symptoms of re-action, too hasty, too violent, and 
too oppressive, for long endurance, which the French journals are oc- 
cupied in recording. How far even a decent regard for a semblance of 
Republicanism exists may be imagined, when we find the Minister of 
Justice, one of the President's chosen Cabinet, speaking, in the Cham- 
ber, of the last revolution as ‘a veritable catastrophe!” The opposi- 
tion only took offence, and clamoured lustily ; but it is weak in votes, 
and the press has been literally gagged by the passage of a bill ex- 
pressly intended to establish a most despotic censorship, to pre- 
vent the anonymous authorship of political articles, to enhance the 
price of newspapers, and increase the difficulties of publishing them. 
The people, we believe, are not materially changed since 1830 and 
1848 ; the enquiry, therefore, of how much they will tolerate, before 
another rising, does not seem altogether unreasonable. Each act that 
cripples the legitimate rights of the masses, under pretence of curbing 
the licentiousness of some of their component parts, does but add fuel 
to the funeral pyre of the present Government, which will surely, ere 
long, be ignited. 
Cawava.—The dispute between the Press, on behalf of its reporters, 
and the members of the House of Assembly, will probably die a natural 
death, by the speedy prorogation of Parliament. In our mention of it, 
last Saturday, the word ‘continually’ was in error substituted for 
“‘ courteously,” which we wrote; and its correction is very essential. 
Since then, we have read in the Toronto papers the smoothly-written 
statement of Mr. Christie himself, which, as remarked by our Montreal 
correspondent, puts a very different complexion on the case. It nar- 
rows it down, in fact, to a question of veracity as to tone and manner, 
between the Member and the Reporter—Mr. Cristie complaining of the 
rudeness and peremptory style of Mr. Ure, and Mr. Ure bringing pre- 
cisely the same charge against Mr. Christie. We trust we never shall 
fail to vindicate the rights and privileges of the body, to which we have 
the honour to belong, but the issue now becomes local and personal, and 
we have no means of forming acorrect judgment. It fortunately happens 
that the session is nearly over; and we gludly turn to another topic. 
The hospitalities of the citizens and authorities of Buffalo were, it 
will be remembered, most liberally tendered to Lord Elgin and a dis- 
tinguished party of Members of the Legislature and their friends, on 
occusion of the recent opening of the new branch of the Welland Canal. 
It will be remembered also that the pleasant and kindly scheme failed 
in its execution, from accidental causes. But the intention remained, 
and the desire to reciprocate it has just been evinced. An invitation 
from a large number of Members, uniting with the City Council of 
Tvronto, has been forwarded by a deputation to the Mayor, Corpora- 
tion, and public functionaries of Buffalo, praying them to pass Thurs- 
day and Friday, the 8th and 9th inst., in the Capital of Upper Canada. 
The ladies of the families of the office-bearers were included in the in- 
vitation, which we are glad to add was very cordially accepted. Seve- 
ral entertainments are talked of, including one by the Governor Gene- 
ral, and we sincerely wish both hosts and guests what Boston folk gra- 
phically call ‘a good time.” Itis said, moreover, that the proroga- 
tion of Parliament is appointed for the 8th, and will form an item in 
the programme. The British Colonist waggishly hints that the non- 
reporting of Parliamentary eloquence has not been without its effects 
dprexpediiing the Ministerial movements. So early a close of the legis- 
A still further recognition of the good feeling manifested by the peo- 
ple of Buffalo has found its way into print. It is in the shape of a let- 





compounds, fairly broke to pieces in the United State’s Senate on Wed- 
nesday, and being stripped, clause by clause, of all its distinguishing 
features, finally passed in such scarecrow form that it is considered as 
defunct in toto. Thus there is no oil thrown upon the troubled sea: 
but whether Congress will adjourn without any action upon these mo- 
mentous points, or whether they will be taken singly, or compromised 
in a lump—the native politicians are at a loss to decide, and wherefore 
should we hazard an opinion? Only, with ugly rumours of cholera on 
the banks of the Potomac, and the burden of an intolerably hot sum - 
mer, the Legislators may be supposed desirous of an early adjourn- 
ment. 
A Burwine, spurt not A Suininc Licut.—We have perused with 
unbounded surprise and regret, in a number of the Bahama Herald, 
recently received, the replies of Archdeacon Trew, D. D., of the Ba- 
hamas, to a couple of addresses of condolence presented to him, on oc- 
casion of the loss of his seat as 8 Member of Council. With a cunning 
that sometimes overreaches itself, and has eminently done so in this 
case, Dr. Trew recently tendered his resignation, in the idle hope that 
Lord Grey would most considerately beseech him to rescind his deter- 
mination, and not deprive the Council Board of the light of his coun- 
tenance. But the head of the Colonial Office, having perhaps heard 
that the Archdeacon’s absence therefrom would be a boon to the Colony, 
took his Reverence at his word, forthwith his place was vacant, and this 
voluntary act of Dr. Trew’s has, forsooth, drawn forth an expression of 
sympathy and regret, in proportion to the grounds of which, are its in- 
trinsic force and value. Two addresses have been offered to the self- 
sacrificing legislator, one signed by 53, and the other by 65 persons, 
nearly the whole of the former number being, in the language of Exe- 
ter Hall, composed of “‘ our African brethren.” This was in a commu- 
nity of almost 9000 inhabitants ! 
But let the addresses pass—cause, form, and respectability And 
let us also pass a variety of local topics for which the venerable libel- 
ler has been most rightfully chastised, in the columns of the WVassau 
Guardian. We only desire to add one more rebuke to those he has 
received for his offensive, ignorant, and unfounded reference to the 
laws of the United States, and to the treatment of slaves which he 
falsely represents as prevalent in the South. 
We shall not pollute our columns by his gross terms, but we take upon 
ourselves to assert that such language, from one whose especial duty it 
should be to preach doctrines of peace and goodwill—but in whose 
mouth the word of God must now seem blasphemy to his hearers—will 
neither be countenanced by the excellent Prelate, who is the Bishop of 
the diocese of Jamaica and the Bahamas, nor by Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment at home. Indeed we are glad to perceive in the Wassau Guar- 
dian of the subsequent week, that the Governor of the Colony has 
promptly forwarded charges to Earl Grey against Dr. Trew, whose ob- 
jectionable course since his first arrival in the Bahamas is not wholly 
unknown to us. If dismissal ftom his Episcopal office can be added to 
the loss of his legislative functions, such a firebrand will have been 
rightly treated. 
More Heroes.—In a country where men’s sympathies are easily ex- 
cited, and where the inhabitants are very partial to public displays of 
them, fitting subjects are often found. General Paez, the Venezuelan 
Chieftain, and the brave and valued associate of Bolivar, received yes- 
terday the honour of a public entry, and a military escort. He had 
recently arrived at Philadelphia, from St. Thomas’s, tarried a few days 
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ter from Lord Grey to Mr. Lawrence, the American Minister in Lon- 
don, dated at the Colonial office on the 3rd ult., and expressing his own 
and Lord Elgin’s satisfaction at the proposed demonstration of inter- 
national courtesy. This private note, for it can scarcely be called offi- 
cial, was forwarJed by Mr. Lawrence to Washington, and by President 
Fillmore to his Honour the Mayor of Buffalo. 

Since writing the above we have received a portion of the Canada’s 
mails, and observe that in the Gazette of the 19th ult. Dr. G. I. Moun- 
tain is officially nominated Bishop of Quebec, and Dr. Francis Fulford, 
Bishop of Montreal. 





Tue Tenvuanterec Treaty.—A treaty between the United States 
and Mexico, authorising the construction of a canal or railroad from the 
Galf of Mexico to the Pacific, across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, has 
lately appeared in print, It was signed in the city of Mexico, on the 
23d of June last, by Mr. R. P. Letcher, the American Minister, and by 
M.G. Pedr za on behalf of the Mexican Government. It is not a very 
clearly written document, and we should take it to be a translation 
from the Spanish. Neither does it seem to create much sensation. The 
following remarks upon it were in the Courier and Enquirer of yes- 
terday :— 

We publish to-day the treaty just concluded by Mr. Letcher, on the part of the 
United States, and the Mexican Govermnent, concerning the right of way across 
the IsthmusofTehuantepec. It has, as yet, only been signed by the negotiators, 
and now awaits the ratification of the two governments to become effectual and 
binding. The Tehuantepec route is considered as one of the most eligible of all 
those opening the way to the Pacific, and, being the most vortherly, and connect 
ing with the Gulf of Mexico instead of the Atlantic, is of peculiar importance to 
the southwestern portion of the Union. It would especially contribute to the 
growth and prosperity of the city of New Orleans. The entire distance from sea 
to 8€a, Ina straight line, is one hundred and thirty-five miles, and the total length of 
the line is one hundred and ninety eight miles. The summit level tag be over 
come is six hundred and fitiy feet. Almost the entire route lies overa plain, 
souese low or table land, Thirty miles of the river Coatzacoaicos are navigable 
for ships ol the largest class, and fifteen miles beyond for vessels of light draughr, 
— only about 115 miles of railroad to be constructed. The distance from the 
mout of the Mississippi to Sau Francisco, by the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, is 
3,300 miles ; by the Isthmus of Panama, 5,000. The distance from this city to 
San Francisco, by the former, is 4,750 miles; by the latter, 5,850. The privileges 
conceded to the grantees by the Mexican Government were a cession, in fee simple, 
of thirty miles of land on each side of the line—the privilege of purchasing lands, 
&c., ani of establishing colonies to the additional extent of 150 miles on each 
side, with all the rights of Mexican citizens—a guaranty that no other person shall 
for 60 years employ any steam vessel or carriage within the Isthmus of Tehuante- 
pec—and au assurance to the grantees of three-fourths of all the tolls and dues ac- 
cruing from transit for 50 years, reserving one-fourth to the Government, for which 
reservation the grantees are to be compensated by a payment of one-fourth of ali 
the dues received for 50 years thereafter, when the road shall have passed into the 
hands of the Gove nment. 

The ultimate benefits of the scheme in promoting andextending commercial pur- 
suits cannot be doubted, but the leading men and Saplcalions of this Seauia ie ave 
especially interested, show very little disposition to forward the undertaking. 

There is no doubt that for American commerce with the North Wes- 
tern Coast this route, if practicable, would be the best ; but the advan- 
tage is not so apparent, when European traffic with the East is the ob- 
ject in view. 

Wasuincton.—We are more and more satisfied that we systemati- 
cally abstain from recording the proceedings of Congress, unless it be 
in the shape of bills passed, that are of very great importance, or have 
some bearing upon British interests. We should, for instance, have 
mourned over space thrown away, if we had devoted a column weekly 
to the proceedings and debates at Washington, spread over a period of 
eight months, the subjects of which have been the conflicting claims of 
the North and South, the admission into the Union of California, New 
Mexico, and the other districts lately conquered, claiming recognition 
as States or Territories, and a multiplicity of minor questions revolving 
about the main one of slavery. Eight months and nothing done!— 
this is the sum total. Mr. Clay’s bill, aiming at the settlement of so 


many knotty points, and the amalgamation of so many heterogencous 





bravely defended Rome against the assaults of the French army, a year 
ago, arrived here, some days since, from Liverpool, and similar honours 
await him, when recovered from indisposition under which he is at pre- 
sent labouring. 





Dr. GesNer’s PaTENT KEROSENE Gas.—We observe by the Southern Press 
that the city of Washington has been lighted with Dr. Gesner’s new illuminating 
g*s, which is obtained from bitumen, or asphaltum. A number of Professors ond 
other scientific gentlemen have visited the gas works, to witness the process of 
manufacture, and the light. Mr Ward, the President of the Washington Gas 
Company, has been indefatigable in hisexertions to supply gas at as cheap a rate 
as possible, and for that object the Company has purchased the patent right for the 
city. Mr. Paine’s wonderful invention remains ix statu quo ; at least we hear nu 
thing more about it. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
MontrREAL, 30th Jul 5 
Matters, here, public and private, commercial and political, - -e 
dull as they can well be, now at this usually dull season of the year 
From Toronto we even learn that Parliament is to be prorogued on or 
about the 5th of next month, a consummation which can only be effected 
by dropping a number of measures now before both Houses, and leayine 
them for the next session. ; - 

‘The war between the House of Assembly and the Press is still raging 
with vast fury, the whole of the Provincial journalists, with one or two 
exceptions, having taken up the common cause with great zeal. Mr 
Christie, the M.P.P. who had the altercation with the Reporter has 
published a statement of the origin of the dispute that considerably al- 
ters the case, as regards which party was in the wrong at first. ‘The 
public in the meantime are growling a little, and subscribers are be- 
ginning to enquire if the proprietors of newspapers are justified in 
breaking through theircontract, either implied or express, of supply- 
ing them, the said subscribers, with the usual Parliamentary intelli. 
gence, eloquence, and wisdom. It is reported that the members of the 
Assembly have on more than one occasion taken advantage of the ab- 
sence of the Reporters; and that such scenes have been enacted as 
would have astonished the men who selected them as the Representa- 
tives of the collective intelligence, decency, and respectability of the 
country. However, we will not dwell on this subject. The sagest of 
mortals sometimes go astray, and even Canadian Legislators and Minis- 
ters are not exempt from the weaknesses incident to humanity. Onl y 
next time, they might as well confine amusements such as these to ‘e 
somewhat less public stage. 

Among the measures that will be passed this session, one of the 
most important is a new Banking Bill introduced into the Lower House 
by Mr. Merritt, the Commissioner of Public Works. Itis an ada station 
of the Banking system of the State of New York. Opinion differs widel 
on this measure ; some declaring it to be the best possible system of 
Banking, and others insisting that it is the worst. Without havin 
had an opportunity of giving it much consideration, I should feel tne 
clined to say, that it ought to be regarded in two lights: first, simply 
as a scheme of banking; and secondly, as regards its effects on the ao 
merce of the country. In the first of these lights, I certainly think 
favourably of it; but, at the same time, I fear that by giving too great 
facilities to speculation, it will lead to overtrading and an pan iil ‘e. 
tem of commerce, with its attendant evils. It is undoubtedly unrerthe- 
a + ates ct hg and tat we ought in policy to adopt 

>it 1t were only from the necessity of our making ) 1@ 
a! with our nalghbenre. , secittaaiamnatae 

must conclude for lack of any matter of inte i 
The weather is fine, the country is healthy, and * saan a—- 
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Music 1s Lonpon.—In our last, we described the carcer of Her Majesty's 
Theatre, giving a detailed synopsis of the Operas performed, and a list of the dis- 
inguished vocalists who appeared duringthe season. The rival Theatre Covent 
Garden, made a strong stand, and as far as we can learn, a successful ensued against 
the consummate management of Lumley—against his wide-spread, extraordinary 
‘power over the London press, and against a company as strong numerically as 
ever, and containing taleut of the highest order. How such a result was achieved 
will be seen by and bye ; we will for the present content ourselves by giving a 








sketch of the proceedings of the season, and detailing the vocal strength of thi 


opposing Opera Company, The Opera selected for the opening of the campaign 
was Weber’s Der Freyschutz, in an Italian guise, with pretty nearly all the point 
and the strength of the plot omitted. The production of this Opera is said to haye 
been superb, and the enthusiasm greater than was ever heard at that house on any 
occasion whatever. An old favourite, Signora Castellan, was the heroine, with 
Madmlle Vera, Signor Maralti, M. Massol, and Herr Formes. The next Opera wae 
Massaniello, which was also grandly produced. In this Opera the new Tenor 
T'amberlik, made a most decided sensation ; next to Mario, he is considered the 
finest Tenor in London. Indeed, he almost divides the public favour with typ 
greatest Tenor of the age. 

Lucrezia Borgia introduced to the public the Grisi and Mario; of their succes. 
nothing need be said. Norma was the next, in which as usual Grisi, da diving, ele. 
trified the public, and asserted her unrivalled supremacy. Then we had Don Gi... 
Madame de Meric appeared about this time as 
Orsini, iv Lucrezia Borgia. She has a grand contralto vuice, and was highly 5, 


vanni with an admirable cast. 


cessful. 
A new version of Rossini’s Mose in Egitto, was produced in April. The new 
music, by Rossini, is extremely beautiful, and very effective. The cast was y: y 
strong—Castellan, Vera, Tamberlik, Tamburini and Zelger. La Donna de! La. 
goand the Huguenots succeeded the Mose. Rodvert le Diable was the next o 

list, and as it offered the grand combination of Grisi, Castellan, Mario, Tamber})). 
Nabuco 
of Verdi, with Ernani, &c., was produced for the purpose of Roncowi's appearance, 
This is aboot 


t 


and Herr Formes, its success was all that could be desired or expected. 


who, as an old favorite was welcomed with unbounded cordiality. 
the sum of the operatic doings of Covent Garden. It will be seen that in the 
way of novelty there was but little done ; the reliance of the management was !ess 
Her M yesty 5 


Theatre had a decided advantage in the numerical strength of its principal singess— 
£ H gex 


upon the novelty than upon the excellence of the performance. 


three or four principals of each voice—but the perfection of the ensemble at Covent 
Garden was beyond all competition. 

We are told that the band and chorus of last season were infinitely superior + 
anything that has been heard in London for many, many years, if not, indeed, ex. 
perior to anythingever heard there. Sontag and Lablacke are truly hosts in vy 
selves, but we are bound to say that with Grisi, Mario, Tamberlik, Tamborini, 
Ronconi, and Formes, Covent Garden was altogether beyond competi la 
fact Grisi is the greatest vocal attraction L yndon has to offer; itis true tha , 
faces and new talents will draw attention—and this is eminently the case in L 
don—but nothing shakes the Queen of Song from her justly inherited throne. The 
crown of Pasta has fallen upon Grisi. For years, has she nobly maintaiued its in 
tegrity, and added new honours to increase its worth; but we look around in vain 
for one who can sustain it creditably when the voice of Grisi shall be hushed 
Oppusition is vain against Grisi; even during the unparalleled furore created by 
Jenny Lind, Grisi still drew her thousands, and the great novelty did not touch 
her position. The relative stations of Grisi and of Jenny Lind are indicated by 
their titles, given to them by the public—the one the “ Queen of Song;”’ the other 
the “ Nightingale.” 

It cannot be doubted, while calmly reviewing the list of names we have given, 
that number is with Lemley, but the real strength is with the other party. In or- 
chestra, chorus, scenes, &c., &c., it is everywhere acknowledged that Covent Gar- 
den is infinitely superior to its more favoured rival, and that wherever Grisi is, 


there will be the opera proper. It is a pity that a split should ever have taken 





place, for Lumley was a good manager with a good company ; but a parting took 
place, and the patrons stood by the manager, while the public followed the com. 
pany to Covent Garden. These two Operas have made one bankrupt; if they cv 
not combine, we fear we shall see in the Gazette the name of another bankrujn 
from musical causes. 

Astor Piack Orera-House.—MapamMeE ANNA BisHop.—This worldre 
nowned lady has consented to perform atthe above establishment, on the 19th 
inst-, Monday fortnight. She will appear in an Opera, designed by Mr. Bo 
the music taken from Verdi's most celebrated operas, with the recitatives, whic! 
are full of fire and vigour , by Mr. Bochsa himself. The opera is called Judih 
the Joan of Arc of the ancients, a scriptural subject, touching the death of H 
fernes, The opera consists of five splendid tableaux or set scenes, affording s:ope 
for the display of gorgeous scenery, and dresse The Mane 
ger has pledged himself to produce itin a style of unexampled splendour 


g s and dramatic ellect. 
Sprenacur, a 


afford the most liberal arrangements. &e. The chorus willbe v: yl 
sing the best of those at the Opera House last year, and the or he ra, a full on e 
will be directed in person by Mr. Bochsa. 


The part for Madame Bishop is said to be admirably adapted to bring forth her 





greatest powers, both as an actress anda singer. She has sevaral of i} 





liant scenas, besides concerted music of great power. Mr. Bochsa, with h 


skill, has taken only such music from Verdi, as would suit the shies ion of th 
plot; the consequence is that not only have we the gems, sulo and choral, of 
Verdi’s music, but the sentiment is preserved: the situations be ng identical in bot 
operas. This is intruth, a most skilful adaptation, and does credit to Mr. Bochse 
We shall be glud to hear the beauties of Verdi, without its beasts» We shi 
probably have full particulars of the opera scheme in our next. 


Oran, 


and the thermometer verging on 100° of Fahre 
as . : 
heit in the shade, it would appear a hopeless 


With the “Dog Star raging,” 


speculation to keep open our ety 
theatres; and yet there are five or six in successful operation. Niblo’s and Cast!: 
Garden even seem to have benefited by the intense heat the past week ; and 
a pomioulenty, an unusual activity of management is per 

e] . © or three new pieces have been produced, and the attractive 
Blangy, with her husband, Mr. Durand. is fascinating the lovers of cherographic 
art with nightly displays. Blangy has returned to us with her powers undimi: 
ed. She is still the charming and chaste artist, spirituelle and gracefi She 
comewhat disappointed her admirers, by opening on Monday evening, in IW 
ish, sentimental piece, of the worst class of the Melodramatic schoel, eal) i “The 
Pet of the Village,” in which, without danciug, she sustained simply a pantomimic 
part,a dumb boy, accused of murder. As the public expecta danseuse to exiibit 
her peculiar art, disappointnent and dissatisfaction were audibly expressed. The 
piece was withdrawn after the second representation, and on Wredu ulay evenini 
a new ballet was produced, called La Fille de Marbre, which brines o it BI 
and Durand in full force. ., 





It is received nightly with loud applause, an 
doubtedly prove a favourite. 


os ; ‘ ; 
There is but little of a coherent plot in this new ballet; itis rather a series ef 
periice ) > ae 24°, ~_ Hy led ~ + { 

divertissements, each scene for aing but a vehicle for the introduction of chero- 

graphic feats. These are, however, most picturesque in their effect, and with the 


aid of new and beautiful scenery, costumes, and accessories, form an exceeding!y 
interesting Terpsichorean spectacle. Blangy’s Miranda is a delightful perform 
ance. Her pantomimic action in the opening scene, where she is trans{ormed from 
a marble statue into ‘“‘a thing of life,” is charmingly expressive. The idea and 
arrangement of this scene is truly and delicately poetical. Her lover, Lnr«e 
(Durand), having by the aid of magic art, endowed his favourite with life, makes 
the object of his love conscious of her newly acquired faculties, and through the 
The pas de fi 


Zion in the second act, and the Andalousa, in the closing scene, are also beaut 


agency of music, fruit, and flowers, develops the five senses. 





ifully 
rendered by the principal artists. A pas de trois by Celeste, Carline, and Miss 
Price, is also worthy of especial commendation. The piece was loudly ep- 
plauded throughout, and but for its somewhat abrupt ending, would have beeu 
We have 

ticed the activity at this house in the production of novelty ; one of the latest is 


_ . > ‘“ ’ . in Lo i 
the new burlesque on the popular ballet of “ Esmeralda,” now playing in London 


equally approved at its termination, for it is worthy of all praise. 


with great success. 
The piece is a close model of the original, converted into exquisite foolery and 
happy hits at theatrical usages. The performers seem to revel in the absurdities 

rat. 


entrusted to them, and the audiences are equally delighted with the entertainme 
The speaking and dancing Esmeralda of Celeste is not bad in its way- Mary 
Taylor makes a very beau ideal of the redoubted Guardsman Phabus, and Wel- 
cot is the most amusing representative of the Poet Gringoire we have seen. Nick- 
inson makes an artistical bit of Quasimodo, and Mr. Lynne hits off the mock- 
heroic Priest Claude Frollo very happily. Leach and his truands are also gra- 
phic, and give the music in excellent style, and the clever Miss Barton sings and 
looks Fleur de Lys very nicely. We were somewhat disappointed with the 
effect produced by the “ Mysterious Gentleman” and the “ Unprotected Female” 
in the boxes. This incident is made a great feature in the London representation, 
end would repay attention expended on it here. 
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Notices of New @orks. 





Rvrat Hours. By a Lady. New York, 1850. Putnam.—A daugh- 
ter of Mr. Fennimore Cooper here makes her first appearance in literary 
jife, and does it with exceedingly fair promise: nor do we think she 
was iH-advised to publish these agreeable records. We have read 
many & journal of events and feelings, experienced amidst scenes of 
stirring interest or romantic association, with less pleasure than we 
nave derived from these ‘‘ simple annals” of a twelvemonth’s residence 
jn Otsego County, in this State. Of striking incidents there are none 
at all; nor does the district under review seem possessed of any dis- 
tinctive features. Nevertheless, a very pleasant book has resulted 
from the combined efforts of good sense and good feeling, an observant 
pind, and a real, honest, unaffected appreciation of the countless minor 
peauties that Nature exiibits to her assiduous /overs, whilst they are 
overlooked by her grandiloquent admirers. An easy, graceful style, 
just in keeping with the simplicity of the subject, completes the charm, 
and entitles the author of ‘* Rural Hours” to a welcome from the press 
and the public. Of course, there are many readers, to whom no nov- 
elty of matter, no grace of manner, could render endurable a volume 
that treats of wood-pigeons and humming-birds, forest-flowers and 
garden-plants, atmospheric changes, rustic employments, and lights 
and shadows along the hill-sides. Tastes differ, and the world of litera- 
ture is wide enough for all. Those, whocontemptuously pronounce the 
country “a bore,” are commended to more “ exciting” subjects—this 
epithet being, we believe, the one in vogue. We plead guilty to an oc- 
casional relish of Thomson’s “ Seasons,’ and do not laugh at ‘* Gron- 
gar Hill.” We shall therefore find a nook on our book-shelves for 
Miss Cooper's unpretending journal, We shouldadd that it is in small 
octavo form, and put forth with Mr. Putnam's habitual neatness. 

A few short extracts may perhaps justify the praise that we award ; 
and those to whom the subjects may not be especially interesting will, 
we think, at least find some meritin their truthful handling. The very 
opening paragraphs give us a neat little bit of sentiment (which is 
sparingly introduced,) and a curious item in natural history. 


Saturday, March 4th.—Everything about looks thoroughly wintry still, and 
fresh snow lies on the ground to the depth of a fuot. One quite enjoys the sleigh- 
ing, however, as there was very little last month. Drove several miles down the 
valley this morning in the teeth of a sharp wind, and flurries of snow, but after 
tacing the cold bravely, one brings home a sort of virtuous glow which is not to be 
picked up by cowering over the fireside ; it is with this as with more important 
matters, the effort brings its own reward. 

Tuesday, “th.—Milder ; thawing. Walking near the river this afternoon, we 
saw a party of wild ducks flying northward; some few of these birds remain here 

| winter, but they are seldom cbserved, except by the sportsman ; these were the 
rst we had seen for several months. Inthe spring and autumn, when so many of 
the different varieties are passing to and fro, they are common enough. Three 
iarge waterfowl also passed along in the same direction; we believed them to be 
ons; they were in sight only for a moment, owing to the trees above us, but we 
ueard a loud howling cry as > te flew past, like that of those birds. It is early for 
loous, however, and we may have been deceived. They usually appear about the 
ist of April, remaining with us through the summer and autumn, until late in 
December, when they go to the sea-shore; many winter about Long Island, many 
more inthe Chesapeake. Not long since we saw one of these birds of unusual 
size, weighing nineteen pounds ; it had been cauglit in Seneca Lake on the hook of 
what fishermen call a set-line, dropped to the depth of ninety-five feet, the bird 
naving dived that distance to reach the bait. Several others have been caught in 
the same manner in Seneca Lake upon lines sunk froin eighty to one hundred teet. 
itmay be doubted if'any other feathered thing goes so far beneath the water. 

The eye of a painter is exhibited in one very short remark. In com- 
ing suddenly upon a spot, familiar but long unvisited, the author 
says, 

A disappointment awaited us—several noble pines, old friends and favourites, 
had been telled, unknown to us, during the winter; unsightly stumps and piles of 
chips were all that remained where those fine trees had so ie waved their ever- 
greenarms. Their fall seemed to have quite changed thecharacter of the neigh- 
houring fields ; for it often lies within the power of a single group of trees to alter 
the whole aspect of acres of surrounding lands. 





English readers, who have only resided in the cities of the Union, 
will perhaps imagine the robin red-breast of this country to be synony- 
mous With their home acquaintance. Some of the differences between 
the two are thus pointed out by Miss Cooper, in her pretty sketch of the 
robin and his manner of life. We are still in the month of March 
She writes, 

Wednesday, 22d.—A thunder-shower last night, by way of keeping the equinox, 
aud this morning, to the joy of the whole community, the arrival of the robius is 
proclaimed. Itis one of the great events of the year for us, the return of the rob- 
8; We have been on the watch for them these ten days, as they generally come 
vetween the fifteenth and twenty-first of the month, and now most persons you 
meet, old and young, great and small, have something to say about them. No 
sooner is one of these first-comers seen by some member of a family, than the fact 
is proclaimed through the house ; children run in to tell their parents, ‘‘ The robins 
navecome!’’ Grandfathers and grandmothers put on their spectacles and step to 
tue windows to look at the robins ; and you hear neighbours gravely inquiring of 
each other; “‘Have you seen the robins !’’—“ Have you heard the rovins !”” There 
is no other bird whose return is so generally noticed, and for several days their 

1ovements are watched with no little interest, as they ran about the ground, or 
perch on the leaflesstrees. It was last night jast as tha shutters were closed that 
“iey were heard about the doors, and we ran out to listen to their first greeting, 
Sut it wastoo darkto seethem. This morning, however, they were found in their 
native apple-trees, and a hearty welcome we gave the honest creatures, 


And resuming the subject on the following day, she continues, 


The robins are getting quite numerous; they seem to come in detachments, or 
possibly they only pass from one neighbourhood to another in flocks, Their note 
‘s very pleasant, and after the silent winter, falls with double sweetness on the ear. 
Their portly persons and warm red jackets make them very conspicuous flying 
about among the naked branches, or running over the wilted grass. They are 
more frequently seen on the ground than any other bird we have, excepting the 
*parrow, and it is amusing tou watch the diiferent gaitof the two. The sparrow 
slides along with great agility and ease; whether in the grass or on the gravel, his 
‘movement is light and free : but the robin usually makes more fuss ; he runs by starts, 
urops his head, raises his tail, moves rapidly for a few feet, and then stops sud- 
denly, repeating the same course of maneuvres until he takes flight. The Euro- 
pean robin is a smaller bird than ours, and lives through the year as far north as 
England, cheering his native fields with asimple lay even during the cold wea- 
‘her: his habits are ditferent from those of our own bird; he builds in grassy 
banks, and has a trick of scraping dead leaves together before his door, probably 

with the idea of concealing his nest. With us, the robin neverbuilds on the ground ; 

“iS nest is placed in trees, where, from its size, it is very conspicuous ; once ina 
Wile, however, he builds about a house, but in such a case usually places his nest 
‘n some spot shaded by a vine or the branch ofa tree. For two summers in suc- 
“Sssion, we had a nest on a window-sill of the second story, and this spring two 
pair seem tobe building about the eaves ; but in all these instances, the spots chosen 
ono by Virginia creepers. Then again with us, the robin is only musical 
all fi spring; the rest of the year he is a very silent bird. Some few occasion- 

f. inger through the cold weather as far north asthe Mohawk, but this scems ac- 
ci ental; many take a south-eastern direction toward the sea-shore, and many 
ore go still farther south toa milder climate. ‘They are with us, however, eight 
or nine months of the year—honest, homely creatures, running about the grass- 
plots and po around our doors, so that they are everywhere considered as 
‘ends of the house. I have seen it asserted tat the early colonists gave to the 
“audy oriole the name of “ English robin,” showing how fondly memory had col- 
cred all they had left behind, since one bird is very plain in his plumage, the other 
“emarkably brilliant. The name of robin, however. has now attached itself de- 
eitedly to the large red-breasted thrush, with which we are all familiar; and al- 
‘hough differing in many respects from the Robin Redbreast of Europe, yet with 
oo hame he also inherits the favour of his kinsman, getting all the credit, in this 
~~ of the world, of watching over the Babes in the W oods, picking berriesto feed 
Be. and gathering leaves for their covering. This afternoon, as we saw the 
ter oe running over the graves in the churchyard, or perched on a tombstone look- 
oe ot Us with those large thoughtful eyes of theirs, we came to the conclusion that 
oe Redbreast must be quite as capable of a good deed as his European bro- 

*r. Atthis season, we seldom pass the churchyard without finding robins there 
~~ ‘Hey probably have many nests among the trees. 


In our last extract on this subject, matters have progressed. We 
are in April. 


eran, 14th.—Rainy morning. Passing through one of the village streets this 
“ernhoon, we saw a robin’s nest in a very low and exposed position. The honest 
ee must have great confidence in their neighbours, which, it is to be hoped, 
“a mh ay abused. [twas iu the corner of an outbuilding facing the street, and 
aie e side-walk, that it looked as though one could shake hands with the in- 
beeen the paling. It was entirely unscreened ; astray branch of a neigh- 
sheleethn projected, indeed, above it ; but if the robins expect the foliage to 
bird w m, at this early day, they have made asad miscalculation. The mother 

48 on the nest as we passed, sitting, of course; she slowly moved her large 





brown eyes toward us as we stopped to watch her, but without the least expression 
of fear ; indeed, she must see the village people coming and going all day long, as 
she sits thereon her nest. 

What a very remarkable instinct is that of a sitting bird. By nature the winged 
creatures are fal of life and activity, apparently needing little repose, flitting the 
live-long day through fields and gardens, seldom pausing except to feed, to dress 
their feathers, or to sing ;—abruad, many of them, before dawn, and still assing 
to and fro across the darkening sky of the latest twilight ;—capable also, when ne- 
cessary, of a prolonged flight which stretches across seas and continents. And 

et there is not one of these little winged mothers but what will patiently sit, for 
_ after hour, day after day, upon her unhatched brood, warming them with her 
breast, cerefully turning them, that all may share the heat equally, and so fearful 
lest they should be chilled, that she will rather suffer hunger herself than leave 
them long exposed. That itis no unusual drowsiness that comes over them at 
this time, rendering the duty more easy, is evident, for you seldom find thein 
sleeping ; their bright eyes are usually open, and they look, iudeed, quite thought- 
ful, as though already refiecting about their little family. The male among some 
tribes occasionally relieves his mate by taking her place awhile, and among all va 
rieties he exerts himself to bring her food, and to sing for her amusement. But 
altogether, this voluntary imprisonment of those busy, lively creatures, is a striking 
instance of that generous enduring patience which is a noble atiribute of parental 
affection. 


The theory of glaciers is thus simply explained in a previous April 
memorandum. 


Wednesday, 12th.--On one of the hills of Highborough, several miles from the 
village, there is a point where, almost every spring, a lingering snow-bank is seen, 
leng after the country generally looks pleasant and life-like. Some years it lies 
there in spite of warm rains, and south winds and sunshine, until after the first 
flowers and butterflies have appeared, while other seasons it goes much earlier. 
Time gives greater consistency and power of endurance to ice and snow, just as a 
cold heart grows more obdurate with every fruitless _—— to soften its fountains ; 
old snow in particular wears away very slowly—as slowly as an old prejudice! 
This handfal of ice lying sv late on Snow-Patch Hill, would doubtless prove, in a 
eolder region, or among higher hills, the commencement of a glacier, for it is pre- 
cisely on this principle that glaciers are formed and continue to extend until they 
stretch at last into the flowery meadows, as in Switzerland, where you find straw- 
berries and ice in the same field. Leta snow bank harden into ice by successive 
thaws and frosts, and passthrough onesummer, andthe next yearit willbe more than 
doubled in bulk, continuing to increase in size, and consequently in strength, until 
it bids defiance to the greatest heats of summer. It is in this way, that from the 
higher peaks of the Alps and Andes, covered with these vastice mantles, five thou- 
sand years old, glaciers stretch far down into the region of grass and flowers, in- 
creasing rather than diminishing every year, since what is lost in summer seldom 
equals what is added in winter. 


Our author is sensibly, and withal playfully, indignant with the 
modern fashion of christening flowers and herbs. After mentioning 
the extreme ignorance of the rural population, even of common names 
for the plants around them, she thus eloquently breaks out. 


It is true, the common names of our wild flowers are, at best, in a very unsatis- 
factory state. Some are miscalled after European plants of very diferent cha- 
racters- Very many have one name here, another a few miles otf, and others 
again have actually, as yet, no English names Whatever. They are all found in 
botanical works under long, clumsy, Latin appellations, very little fitted for every- 
day uses, just like the plants of our gardens, half of which are only known by long- 
winded Latin polysyllables, which timid people are afraid to pronounce. But, an- 
noying as this is in the garden, it is sill wiles in the fields. What has a dead 
language to do on every-day occasions with the living blossoms of the hour? Why 
should a strange tongue sputter its uncouth, compound syllables upon the simple 
weeds by the way-side? If these hard words were confined to science and big 
books, one would not quarrel with the roughest and most pompous of them all ; 
but this is so far from being the case, that the evil is spreading over all the woods 
aud meadows, until it actually perverts our common speech, and libels the help- 
less blossoms, turning them into so many “ précieuses ridicules.” Happy it is for 
the rose that she was named long ago; if she had chanced to live until our day, by 
some prairie stream, or on some remote ocean island, she would most assuredly 
have been called Tom, Dick, or Harry, in Greek or Latin. 

Before people were overflowing with scieuce—at a time when there was some 

simplicity leftin the world, the flowers received some better treatment in this way. 
Pretty, natural names were given them in olden times, as though they had been 
called over by some rural party—cherry-cheeked maidens and merry-hearted lads 
—gone a-Maying, of a pleasant spring morning. Many of those old names were 
thoroughly homely aud rustic, such as the ox-eye, crow-foot, cowslip, butter-cup, 
sudding grass, which grew in every meadow ; then there was the hare-bell, which 
ey to hang its light blue bells about the haunts of the timid hare ; the larkspur ; 
the bindweed, winding about shrubs and bushes; the honeysuckle, which every 
child has stolen many atime from the bees; spicy gilliflowers, a corruption of 
July-flowers, fromm the month in which they blossomed ; daffadondillies, a puzzle 





for etymologists ; pennyroyal; holly-hock, or holly-oak, as it was sometimes writ- 
ten ; paigle, another name for cowslipn; primrose, from the early season when the 
flower blooms ; carnation, or “ coronation,’ from the custom of wearing them in 
wreaths. These last were also called sops-in-wine, from their being thrown into 
wine to improve its flavour, a custom which seems to have prevailed formerly in 
England ; the old Greeks had a practice of the same kind, for l’Abbé Bartholemi 
tells us that they threw roses and violets into their wine-casks, for the purpose of 
flavouring their wines. May not this ancient custom prove the origin of the com- 
mon French phrase, le boguet du vin? 

There were other names, again, given to the plants in those good old times, show- 
ing a touch of quaint humour, like Bouncing-Bet, Ragged-Robin, bachelor’s-but- 
ton, snap-dragon, foxglove, monkshood. Others bore names which showed there 
had been lovers in the fields—like Sweet-Cicely, Sweet-William, heart’s-ease, 
pansies, truelove. Even mere personal names, such as are so often given to-day, 
were far better managed then, as for instance, Herb-Robert, Good King-Henry, 
Marietts, Bartram, Angelica. Others, again, were imaginative or fanciful, as 
morning-glory, night-shade, flag, loose-strife, wake-robin, simpler’s-joy, thrift, 
opendwell traveller’s-joy, snow drop, winter's pale foundling, wayfaring-tree, eye- 
bright, shepherd’s purse, pink, meaning eye in Dutch, like the French eile ; mari- 
gold, lady’s-smock, from the white leaves of these tlowers blooming in the grass, 
like bleaching linen; the wall-flower, which loved the shade of knightly banners 
and pennons, and still clings faithfully to falling ruins; king’s-spears, tlower-gentle, 
zoldilocks, yellow-golds, the flower de luce, flower of light, which great painters 
have placed in the hands of saintly personages in many a noble work of art; the 
sweet daisy or day’s eye, the “ eye of day,” as Chaucer has called it. 

Afier such names as these, ought we not to be thoroughly ashamed of appella- 
tions like Batschia, Schoberia, Buchnera, Goodyera, Brugmannsia, Heuchera, 
Scheuzeria, Schizanthus, and as many more to match as you please! Names re- 
markably well adapted to crocodiles and rattlesnakes, and scorpions, but little 
suited, one would think, to the gentle flowers of the field. 


Here is a just remark upon the effects of civilization upon the Red 
Men. 


Some farther acquaintance with the Indians, who still occupy lands reserved 
for them by the government in the western part of the State, has only confirmed the 
impressions peoteont by these first interviews. Civilization, in its earliest ap- 
proaches, seems to produce a diflerent effect upon the men and the women, the 
tormer losing, aud the latter gaining by it. The men, when no longer warriors 
and hunters, lose their native character; the fire of their savage energy 1s extin- 
guished, and the dull and blackened embers alone remain. Unaccastomed by 
habit, prejudice, hereditary instinct, to labour, they cannot work, and very gene- 
rally sink into worthless, drinking idlers. Many of them are seen in this condition 
in the neighbourhood of their own lands. The women, on the contrary, have al- 
ways been accustomed to toil while the warriors were idle, and itis much more 
easy for them to turn from field labours to household tasks, than for the men to 
exchange the excitement of war and hunting for quiet, regular, agricultural or 
mechanic pursuits. In the savage state, the women appear very inferior to the 
men, but in a half-civilized condition, they have much the advantage over the 
stronger sex, 


Our extracts are long, but will not, we trust, be found tedious ; they 
mainly chime in, moreover, with the current of many thoughts during 
this season of excessive heat. 


Srusas’s CALENDAR. By W. M. Thackeray. Ibid. Stringer.—We 
often wish for the establishment of an international copy-right law, in 
order that an author’s interests might be duly protected. In this case, 
we wish it for his fame’s sake, since assuredly the author of “ Vanity 
Fair” would bitterly regret that such rubbish, as this before us, should 
be brought before the American public. Cruikshank’s illustrations go 
but a little way in redeeming the stupidity and vulgarity of “« Stubbs’s 
Calendar, or the Fatal Boots.’”? There is, however, @ class of readers 
who take pleasure in the littleness of eminent men, and for such a 
class this book must be designed. 

Tur Arcuirecturr or Country Houses. By -1. J. Downing, 
Ibid. Appletons.—This author is already known by several publica- 
tions on somewhat similar subjects; and with the growing disposition 
on the part of citizens to rusticate for a portion of the year, this addi- 
tional proof of Mr. Downing’s skill and taste will be gladly welcomed 
by many who are now building their little castles in the air. It would 
not be possible for us to criticise the scientific and technical pertions 
of this work ; but if i's usefulness be at all commensurate with its neat - 
ness and the picturesque air of a large number of its illustrations, Mr. 

Downing will have earned additional laurels. Same of the country re- 
sidences herein jauntily engraved are absolute bijou. 

Lire AND LETTERs or Tuomas CAMPBELL. Edited by W. Beattie, 
M.D. Ibid. Harpers.—Two volumes highly to be prized, inasmuch as 


they tell of a poet dear to Englishmen, through the best possible me- 
dium—that of his own letters. If fairly selected, there is no laboured 
biography that can give half so much satisfaction. We get into Camp- 
bell’s heart’s-core by this process, and as we shall be very glad to know 
him intimately, we shall lay aside this publication for a more leisure 
moment. In the meantime, it is one of that peculiar sort that we can 
cordially recommend, even though it be unperused. 

Washington Irving, at the request of the publishers, contributed @ 
very interesting letter to themselves, directing public notice to the 
value of this edition. He pays also a hearty and deserved tribute, not 
only to the genius of Campbell, but to his many excellencies and kindly 
specialities of character. The author of ‘ Hohenlinden,” and the 
** Battle of the Baltic” stands in need of no man’s praise as a lyric 
poet—but this sort of testimony to his private worth is grateful and 
well-timed. Here is an interesting passage from Mr. Irving’s intro- 
ductory communication. He is alluding to Campbell’s fame and posi- 
tion, when he himself first made Campbell's acquaintance in England. 


I had considered the early productions of Campbell as brilliant indications of a 
genius yet to be developed, and trusted that, during the long interval which had 
elapsed, he had been preparing something to fulfil the public expectation; I was 
greatly disappointed, therefore, to find that, as yet, he had contemplated no great 
and sustained effort. My disappointment in this respect was shared by others 
who took the same interest in his fame, and entertained the same idea of his ca- 
pacity. “There he is, cooped up in Sydenham,” said a great Edinburgh critic* 
to me, “ simmering his brains to serve up a little dish of poetry, instead sivonceg 
out a whole caldron.”’ : 

Scott, too, who took a cordial! delight in Campbel!’s poetry, expressed himself to 
the same effect. “ What a pity isit,” said he to me, “that Campbell does not give 
full sweep to his genius. He lias wings that would bear him up to the skies, and 
he does now and then spread them grandly, but folds them up again and resumes 
his perch, as ifafraid to launch away. The fact is, he isa bugbear to himself. 
The brightness of his early success is a detriment to all his future efforts, He is 
afraid of the shadow that his own fame casts before him.” 

Little was Scott aware at the time that he, in truth, was a “ bugbear” to Camp- 
bell. This I infer from an observation of Mrs. Campbell’s in reply to an expression 
of regret on my part that her husband did not attempt something on a grand scale, 
“Tris unfortunate for Campbell,” said she, “that he lives ig the same age with 
Scott and Byron.” Iasked why. ‘Oh,’ said she, “they write so much and so 
rapidly. Now Campbell writes slowly, and it takes him some time to get under 
way ; and just as he has fairly begun, out comes one of their poems, thatsets the 
world agog and quite daunts him, so that he throws by his pen in despair.” 

I pointed out the essential difference in their kinds of poetry, and the qualities 
which insured perpetuity tothat of her husband. ‘“ You can’t persuade Campbell 
of that,”’ said she. ‘“ Heis apt to undervalue his own works, and to consider his 
own lights put out, whenever they come blazing out with their great torches.” 

I repeated the conversation to Scott some time afterward, and it drew forth a 
characteristic comment. 

“Pooh!” said he, good humoredly, “ how can Campbell! mistake the matter so 
much. Poetry goesby quality,not by bulk. My poems are mere cairngorms, 
wrought up, perhaps, with a cunning hand, and may pass wellin the market as long 
as cairngorms are the fashion; but they are mere Scotch pebbles after all; now 
Tom Campbell’s are real diamonds, and diamonds of the first water.” 

The foregoing is new to us, and full of a double interest. It is fol- 
lowed, however, by a statement, that needs a word of explanation. Mr. 
Irving says 

I have not time at present to furnish personal anecdotes of my intercourse with 

Campbell, neither does it afford any of a striking nature. Though extending over 
anumber of years, it was never very intimate. His residence in the country, and 
my own long intervals of absence on the Continent, rendered our meetings few and 
far between. To tell the truth, I was not much drawn to Campbell, having taken 
up a wrong notion concerning him, from seeing him at times when his mind was ill 
at ease, and preyed upon by secret griets. I thought him disposed to be querulous 
and captious, and had heard his apparent discontent attributed to jealous repining 
at the success of his poetical contemporaries. Ina word, I knew little of him but 
what might be learned in the casual intercourse of general society ; whereas it re- 
quired the close communion of confidential friendship, to sound the depths of his 
character and know the treasures of excellence hidden beneath its surface. Be- 
sides, he was dogged for years by certain malignant scribblers, who took a pleas- 
ure in misrepresenting all his actions, and holding him up in an absurd and dis- 
paraging pointof view. In what this hostility originated I do not know, but it 
must have given much annoyance to his sensitive mind, and may have affected his 
popularity. I know not to what else to attribute a circumstance to which I was a 
witness during my last visit to England. It was at an annual diner of the Lite- 
rary Fund, at which Prince Albert presided, and where was collected much of the 
prominent talent of the kingdom. In the course of the evening Campbell rose to 
make a speech. I had not seen him for years, and his appearance showed the ef: 
fect of age and ill health ; ¢/ was evident, also, that his mind was obfuscated by the 
wine he had been drinking. He was confused and tedious in his remarks ; still, 
there was nothing but what one would have thought would be received with in- 
dulgence, if not deference, from a veteran of his fame and standing ; a living clas- 
sic. On the contrary, to my surprise, I soon observed signs of impatience in the 
company ; the poet was repeatedly interrupted by ong and discordant sounds, 
and as ofien endeavoured to proceed ; the noise at length became intolerable, and 
he was absolutely clamoured down, sinking into his chair overwhelmed and dis- 
concerted. I couldnot have thought such treatment possible to sucha person at 
such a meeting. 
Hallam, author of the Literary History of the Middle Ages, who sat by me on 
this occasion, marked the mortification of the poet, and it excited his generous sym- 
pathy. Being shortly afterward on the floor to reply to a toast, he took occasion to 
advert to the recent remarks of Campbell. and in so doing called up in review all 
his eminent achievements in the world of letiers, and drew such a picture of his 
claims upon popular gratitude and popular admiration, as to convict the assembly 
of the glaring impropriety they had been guilty of—to soothe the wounded sensi- 
bility of the poet, and send hiin home to, I trust, a quiet pillow 


Now, the very same facts are seen by different observers in a differ- 
ent point of view. It so happened that we ourselves were present at 
this dinner, which took place in 1842 ; and the painful circumstance 
alluded to by Mr. Irving did not produce the effect on us, that it ap- 
pears to have producedon him. Without making along story about a 
trifle, we can call to mind no appearance of hostility or ill-will mani- 
fested on the occasion ; and on the contrary, recollect, in our imme- 
diate neighbourhood, a mournful sense of distress at the scene exhibit- 
ed, and snfficiently hinted in the few unpleasant words we have itali- 
cised. A muster of Englishmen preferred coughing down their favour- 
ite bard, to allowing him to mouth out maudlin twaddle, before the 
Prince, then first formally introduced to the public, and before a meet- 
ing whereat “was collected much of the prominent talent of the king- 
dom.” Mr. Irving, himself most deservedly a man of mark, looked on 
with much surprise. Looking on ourselves then, and writing now, as 
one of the public, and as one of the many to whom Campbell’s name 
and fame are inexpressibly dear, we honestly think that of two evils the 
lesser was chosen. We think Mr. Hallam’s lecture must have been in- 
audible to the greater part of the company. 


ELEMENTARY SKETCHES OF MorAu Puitosopuy. By the late Rev. 
Sydney Smith. Ibid.—Twenty-seven hitherto unpublished lectures 
by one of the very choicest intellects of his age—there’s a boon for you, 
reader! Their contents have been extensively quoted, for the moment 
they appeared in print im England, they were eulogised by the critics, 
and devoured by the public. They were delivered in 1804, 5, and 6, at 
the Royal Institution, and treat, amongst others, on fthe following 
subjects, in separate papers—Memory, Imagination, Taste, Wit and 
Humour, Reason and Judgment, the Affections, the Desires, and Habit. 

Europe, Past AND Present. By F. H. Ungewitter. Ibid. Putnam. 
—An attempt to combine history and geography in one volume—a beok 
assiduously compiled for the use of schools. To the verdict of careful 
and learned teachers we commend it, as a work well designed. The 
Germans excel in these and such-like laborious compositions. 

Tue CompLeTe Works or Suaxesreare Jbid. Tallis, Willough- 
by & Co.—This is the first number of a new edition, that seems well- 
deserving of public support. It is of a large octavo size, very nicely 
printed in double columns, and charmingly illustrated with criginal 
designs by Henry Warren, Corbould, and other English artists of the 
highest repute. Mr. Warren really promises to take very high rank 
amongst the British painters of the day. 

Tue Inuvsrrater Domestic Brsre. Ibid. T. Hueston. We lately 
noticed, with approval, the specimen number of this serial edition. It 


is fairly launched, two numbers being out, and deserves a very favor- 


able reception _ 
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xs RECEIVED.—Sleep, psychologically considered with reference to sensa- 
ou memory. By Blanchard Fosgate, M. D. Putnam.—Milman’s Gibbon’s 
Rome, vol. IV. arpers—Kuickerbocker for August, S. Hueston.—Mr. Dalton's 
Legatee, a very nice woman. By Mrs. Stone. Stringer 4 T'ownsend.—Iconogra- 
phic Encyclopedia, No, 10. R. Garrigue. 


Sine Avts. 


GALLERY oF ILLUsSTRIOvs AMERICANS. No.7. Aupuson.—This 
number of a work, that we have repeatedly praised, introduces us to 
an enthusiast, whose fame is spread far and wide. Never probably did 
scientific research and a love of natural history carry mortal man 
through such scenes of toil and hardship, as have been willingly en 
countered by the distinguished Ornithologist. We not only are glad 
to look upon his lineaments, but have derived much pleasure from the 
well written sketch of his life, by which the likeness is accompanied. 

Tue Arms AND Pevicrer or WAsHinGTron. By T. Gwilt Maple- 
son. Phila. Sinclair.—A showy bit of Mr. Mapleson’s handiwork in 
the way of illustration, but not equal in taste and arrangement, to 
some of his former specimens of this branch of art. 

Tue Art-Journau. G. Virtue.—We have only space to notice the 
receipt of the July number of this elegant periodical, and to chronicle 
its principal engravings. They are Linnell’s « Windmill,” a sweet 
English landscape, and Etty’s ‘‘ Duett,” a group of three figueres, three- 
quarter length, both from the Vernon Gallery. The sculpture illus- 
tration is Bailey’s ‘* Eve listening to the voice.” 








THE GREAT EAST INDIA DIAMOND. 


Her Majesty’s steam-sloop Medea has just arrived at Portsmouth, 
with a freight more precious, in nominal value, than was ever carried 
from Peru to Cadiz. Major Mackeson, one of her passengers, a meri- 
torious and distinguished officer, brings with him that famous diamond 
ofthe East called, in the fondness of Asiatic hyperbole, the Koh-i-noor, 
or Mountain of Light, which, after symbolizing the revolutions of ten 
generations by its passage from one conqueror to another, comes now, 
in the third centenary of its discovery, as the forfeit of Oriental faith- 
a and the prize of Saxon valour, to the distant shores of Eng- 
It was in the year 1550, before the Mogul dynasty had been estab- 

lished by the prowess of the great Akbar, that this marvellous stone 
was first brought to light in the celebrated mines of Golconda. The 
kingdom of this name constituted. one of the five Mahometan States 
which towards the close of the 15th century had been formed in the 
Deccan. The diamond mines which have rendered it so famous in story 
were situated at some distance to the east of the capital city, near the 
present station of Condapilly, and are now in our possession, though 
they have long ceased to reward or invite the labours of treasure-seek- 
ers. When the Mogul Princes extended their pretensions to the sove- 
reignty of the Deccan, Kootub Shah, then King of Golconda, was brought 
into collision with Shah Jehaun, the reigning Emperor, and father of 
the great Aurungzebe. Kootub Shah’s Prime Minister at this period 
was the famous Meer Jumla, a statesman who to political abilities of 
unusual excellence added a singular knowledge of precious stones. He 
had, in fact, been at one time a diamond merchant, and was therefore 
peculiarly competent to appreciate the treasures of Golconda. It hap- 
pened too that Shah Jehaun himself was a connoisseur of scarcely less 
skill, insomuch that when at alater period he had been dethroned and 
ee by his father, and a doubt had been created respecting the 
value of a certain ruby in the Imperial treasury, the gem was actually 
transmitted to the deposed Prince for his inspection and decision. Two 
such characters were well fitted for the transaction which ensued. 
Shah Jehaun took up the cause of Meer Jumla against his Sovereign, 
and the Koh-i-noor passed from Golconda to Delhi. 

While the kingdoms of the Deccan were successively absorbed in the 
culminating dominion of the Moguls, the Koh-i-noor rested among the 
treasures of Imperial Delhi, where, on the 2d of November, 1665, it was 
seen by the French traveller, Tavernier, who, by the extraordinary in- 
dulgence of Aurungzebe, was permitted to handle, examine, and weigh 
it, being the first, and till now, probably, the last European who had 
ever enjoyed such aprivilege. The Great Mogul sate on his throne of 
State, while the chief keeper of the jewels produced his treasures for 
inspection on two golden dishes. The magnificence of the collection 
was indescribable, but conspicuous in lustre, esteem, and value was 
the Koh-i-noor. Sometimes worn on the person of the Moguls, some- 

times adorning the famous peacock throne, this inestimable gem was 
safely preserved at Delhi until, in 1739, the empire received its fatal 
blow from the invasion of Nadir Shah. Among the spoils of conquest 
which the Persian warrior carried back with him in triumph to Kho- 
rassan, and which have been variously estimated as worth from 30 to 
90 millions sterling, the Koh-i-noor was the most precious trophy, but 
it was destined to pass from Persia as quickly as that ephemeral supre- 
macy in virtue of which it had been acquired. Nadir Shah had enter- 
tained in his service a body of Affghans of the Adballee tribe under the 
leadership of Ahmed Shah, who also served his master in the aap 
of treasurer, and when the Persian conqueror was assassinated by his 
subjects, the Affghans, after vainly endeavouring to rescue or avenge 
him, fought their way to their own frontiers, though only 4,000 strong, 
through the hosts of the Persian army. In conducting this intrepid 
retreat Ahmed Shah carried off with him the treasures in his posses- 
sion, and was probably aided by these means as well as by his own 
valour in consclidating the new State which, under the now familiar 
title of the Doorannee Empire, heepeedily created inCabul. Itseemed 
as if the Koh-i-noor carried with it the sovereignty of Hindostan, for 
the conquests of Ahmed were as decisive as those of Nadir, and it was 
by his nomination and patronage that the last Emperor ascended the 
throne of the Moguls. 

} At the beginning of the present century the treasures and power of 
Ahmed were vested in the person of Zemaun Shah, subject to the inces- 
sant assaults of hiskinsmen. One of these at length proved success- 
ful, and in the year 1800 Zemaun Shah found himself a prisoner at the 
‘disposal of his brother Shah Shuja, the identical puppet, 40 years later, 
-ofour famous Cabul expedition, so that we ere now brought down to 


‘throne of his brother, but the treasury of Cabul was wanting in its 
most precious ornament, till at length, ingeniously secreted in the wall 
of Zemaun Shah’s prison, was discovered the Koh-i-noor. It waseight 
‘years after this, while the Doorannee monarchy was still formidable 
enough to inspire the Powers of the East with uneasiness, that Mr. 
Elphinstone, accredited by Lord Minto to the Affghan Prince, betook 
himself to what was then the remote and unknown town of Peshawur, 
where, at his state reception, the Koh-i-noor again flashed, after an 
interval of so many years, upon the dazzled eyes of an European. Shah 
Shuja, afterwards the client and pensioner of the Hast India Company, 
was dressed on this occasion ina green velvet tunic, fitting closely to 
his body, and seamed with gold and precious stones. On his breast 
wes a cuirass of diamonds shaped like two flattened flewrs-de-lis, and 
in a bracelet on his right arm blazed the priceless jewel of Golconda. 
The Prince gave a gracious audience to the Ambassador, and Mr. E}- 
phinstone retired, but the Koh-i-noor was not fated long to continue in 
the divided and tottering family of the once owerful Abdallees, 
The embassy had scarcely recrossed the Indus when Shah Shuja was 
expelled from Cabul, though he contrived to make this far-famed dia- 
mond the companion of his flight. After many vicissitudes of exile and 





contest he at length found an pte refuge under the protection of 
that powerful chieftain who h 


fully competent either to the defence or the restoration of the fugitive, 
but he knew or suspected the treasure in his possession, and his mind 
was bent upon acquiring it. He put the Shah under strict surveillance, 
and made a formal demand for the jewel. The Doorannee Prince hesi- 
tated, prevaricated, temporized, and employed all the artifices of Ori- 
ental Eiplomecy, but in vain. Runjeet redoubled the stringency of 
his measures, and at length the Ist of June, 1818, was fixedas the day 
when the great diamond of the Moguls should be surrendered by the 
Abdallee Chief to the ascendant dynasty of the Singhs. The two 
Princes met in a room appointed for the purpose, and took their seats 
on the ground. A solemn silence then ensued which continued un- 
broken for an hour. At length Runjeet’s impatience overcame the 
suggestions of Asiatic decorum, and he whispered to an attendant to 
quicken the memory of the Shah. The exiled Prince spoke not a word 
in reply, but gave a signal with his eyes to a eunuch in attendance, 
who, retiring for a moment, returned with a small rol! which he set 


now consolidated the dominions of the | 8 consequent defect of intonation whenever the voice is forced, is the 
Sikhs into a Royal inheritance for his ownfamily. Runjeet Singh was | 
‘expressive, as effective as ever. The scenes chosen for her appearance 





down upon the carpet midway between the two chiefs. Again a pause 


followed, when at a sign from Runjeet the rollyvas unfolded, and there 
in its matchless and unspeakable brilliancy glittered the Koh-i- 
noor. 

In this way did the ‘* Mountain of Light” pass in the train of con- 
quest and as the emblem of dominion, from Golconda to Delhi, from 
Delhi to Mushed, from Mushed to Cabul, and from Cabul to Lahore, 
verifying by the esteem which it everywhere commanded the perspic- 
acity and judgment of Meer Jumla (who is the Mirsimola of Tavernier’s 
travels) and the Prince Shah Jehaun. Excepting the somewhat doubt- 
ful claims of the Brazilian stone among the Crown jewels of Portugal, 
the Koh-i-noor is the largest known diamondin the world. When first 
given to Shah Jehaun it was still uncut, weighing, it is said in that rough 
state, nearly 800 carats, which were reduced by the unskilfulness of the 
artist to 279, itspresent weight. It wascutby Hortensio Borgis, a Vene- 
tian, who, instead of receiving a remuneration for his labour, was fined 
10,000 rupees for his wastefulness by the enraged Mogul. In formitis 
** rose-cut”—that is to say, it is cut to a point in a series of small faces, 
or ‘‘ facets,” without any tabular surface. A good general idea may 
be formed of its shape and size by conceiving it as the pointed half of a 
small hen’s egg, though it is said not to have risen more than half an 
inch from the gold setting in which it was worn by Runjeet Its value 
is scarcely computable, though two millions sterling has been mention- 
ed as a justifiable price if calculated by the scale employed in the trade. 
The Pitt diamond brought over from Madras by the grandfather of 
Lord Chatham, and sold to the Regent Orleans in 1717 for £125,000, 
weighs scarcely 150 carats: nor does the great diamond which sup- 
ports the Eagle on the summit of the Russian sceptre weigh as much as 
200. Such is the extraordinary jewel which in virtue of conquest and 
sovereignty has passed into the possession of England. It was prudent- 
ly secured among the few remaining valuables of the Lahore Treasury 
at the commencement of the late insurrection, and although even its 
nominal value would be an inadequate compensation for the cost of the 
Sikh wars, we may look upon its acqnisition as a fitting symbol of that 
supremacy which we have so fairly won.— Times, Ist ult. 





An Apventurovus Yacut Vovacr.—We lately recorded the arri- 
val in England of the .Vancy Dawson, yacht, whose movements in con- 
nection with the search for Sir John Franklin have often been recorded 
in our columns. The following particulars from an English paper will 
be found interesting. 


The Vancy Dawson was built by Mr. Camper, of Gosport. She is 
163 tons 0. M. burden, and was fitted in 1848 by Mr. Sheddon, her 
owner and captain, for a voyage round the world. She was armed with 
four six-pounders and guns, had a complement of thirty men and three 
officers, and sailed from Leith, 19th of March, 1848, consequently has 
been absent from England two years and about four months. She has 
had one of the most interesting voyages on record, and it is to be re- 
gretted that her intelligent and persevering owner did not live to give 
it to the world. 
As we think it may be interesting to some of our readers, we give 
her route. From Leith she proceeded to Vorto Santo and Madeira, 
Teneriffe, and St. Jago, to Rio, where she watered and provisioned. 
From Rio to the island of Tristian de Cunha, sighted the Cape—an- 
chored in Bozannah Bay, on the west coast of Madagascar, to the island 
of Johannah to Bombay to refit. From Bombay to Goa, Point de Galle, 
Ceylon, Calulubrian Bay in Sumatra, through the Straits of Sunda, 
touching on Angier and Batavia, passing through thejisland groups of 
the Malaccas and Macassar to Hong-Kong. 

From Hong-Kong the yacht proceeded to the Loochoo group of islands, 
from thence to Japan, then north to the harbour of Petropaalorich in 
Kamschatka, remaining there a short time. She then passed through 
Behring’s Straits to Kotzebue’s Sound, where she fell in with, and pro- 
ceeded north with, the exploring ships Hera/d and Plover to Wuin- 
wright’s Inlet. The waters bounding the north extreme of the Ameri- 
can continent proving too shoal for the Herald and Plover, Mr. Shed- 
don nobly volunteered to proceed with the boat expedition to the Mac- 
kenzie River as far as the water and ice would permit, and he rendered 
Lieut. Pullen, who had charge of the boats, much valuable and timely 
assistance on various occasions; nor did he quit the boats until the 
water proved too shoal and the field ice came in so as to render fur- 
ther advance for the Wancy Dawson totally impracticable. The yacht, 
however, reached Elson’s Bay in longitude 154 W., about two degrees 
further to the N.E. of Behring’s Straits than any sailing vessel had 
hitherto gone. Shethere awaited the return of two boats that, having 
been loaded with provisions, were ordered to attend on Lieut. Pullen, 
and give him a lest supply ; these boats the yacht towed back to the 
Herald and Plover in Kotzebue’s Sound. After remaining in the sound 
for some time to refit, the Herald and ancy Dawson sailed for Ma- 
zatlan, leaving the Plover secured for the winter close under Choris 
Peninsula. The two vessels arrived at Mazatlan on the 13th Novem- 
ber. Mr. Sheddon had been for the last previous six weeks unwell and 
complaining, and on the 16th he died, very deeply regretted by the offi- 
cers and crews of both vessels. When the yacht left Kotzebue’s sound 
Mr. W. F. Parsons (second master) had been lent to her from the Her- 
ald to assist in her navigation, but on the death of Mr. Sheddon, the 
master of the Herald, Mr. Hill took command of the yacht to bring 
her home, Mr. Parsons being appointed acting master of the Herald. 

The Wancy Dawson sailedfrom Mazatlan the 10th of December (leay- 
ing the Herald, Captain Kellett, C.B., at Cape Lucas, about to resume 
her survey at Guanos), and arrived at Valparaiso on the 27th Febrra- 
ry. On the 13th March she sailed from Valparaiso (leaving there the 
Dedalus, 19, Captain Wellesley, and the /Vereus, store depot), and 
entered the Straits of Magellan on the Ist of April. She here fell in 

with a whole fleet of American vessels—ships, steamers and schooners 
—bound to California. One vessel had been wrecked at Barranca 
Point, in the first narrows of the straits; the crew were saved by the 
Gorgon. The Gorgon had also assisted several others—one that had 

lost all her ground tackle, and she supplied her with anchors. On the 
9th of April the Vancy Dawson fell in with the exploring ship Enter- 
prise, Captain Collinson, and the Gorgon, steamer, Captain Painter. 
She remained two days in company with these vessels and brought 
home dispatches for the Admiralty and a quantity of letters, leaving 
them at the eastern entrance of the Straits of Magellan on the 11th of 
April. The Investigator had parted company with the Enterprise in 
the English Channel soon after sailing from Englafid, and had not joined 
when the yacht parted from the latter ship (intelligence from Captain 
Collinson, of a later date than that brought by the Wancy Dawson, 
announces the satisfactory information that the Investigator joined 
him in the Straits on the 16th of Aprii). It was the intention of Cap- 

tain Collinson, in order to save time, to proceed with his ships direct 

to the Sandwich Islands, in the hope of getting to the north of Behring’s 

Straits before the winter setin. The homeward voyage from Bahia has 

no special interest. 








Mapame Pasra’s Re-appreaRANCE.—After the opera there was a 
divertissement, in which Amalia Ferraris excited a perfect furore by 
the performance of her terpsichorean wonders, and then came the grand 
event of the evening, the re-appearance, for one night only, of Madame 
Pasta, in the scene of her former triumphs. We had been prepared to 
make great allowances for the ravages which time must, as we ima- 
gined, have made in the person and in the voice of the Queen of Lyric 
Tragedy ; but there was no need of such allowances, time has dealt 
kindly by Madame Pasta, the majestic form is as queen-like as ever, 
the features still retain their motility and expression, and are still the 
obedient exponents of the inspiration of genius; it is in the voice alone 
that the ravages of time are perceptible, and even the voice has not 
suffered to the extent to which it might naturally have been expecte.l 
it would have suffered. A diminution of power in the upper notes, and 


only perceptible defect; but the middle and low notes are as rich, as 


were the prison scene in nna Bolena and the finale to the opera. 
Never have we seen anything more majestically pathetic than her act- 
ing in those scenes. There is no one on the stage who ever has ap- 
proached, or who can even now approach, her in the expression of 
queen-like dignity and lofty majesty ; the recitative was rendered with 
& power that reminded one of the Madame Pasta of former days; and, 
making allowance for the defect of intonation in the upper notes, the 
vocalization was wonderful. The Anna Bolena of Madame Pasta, con- 
sidered as a histrionic performance, was the most perfect example of 
lofty and tragic conception perfectly carried out that we have ever 
seen—it was unapproachable in its excellence. She was admirably 
supported by her favourite pupil, Madlle. Parodi, upon whom her man- 
tle has descended, and who sustained the part of Jane Seymour. The 
applause was enthusiastic throughout. adame Pasta was twice re- 
called, and retired loaded with bouquets. The house was crowded. — 
London paper, 12th ult. 


August 3 


ExTraorpinary CALCULATOR.—In a report of th i 
recent meeting of the members of the Institute of Actlariane ata 
the Post Magazine, the following account is furnished of a Ge Sven in 
present residing in London, whose calculating powers seem Papert: 
those of the celebrated George Bidder :— The remainder of th outbid 
ing was oceupied by the appearance of a German gentleman Wt 
Daze, whose extraordinary talents for calculation, and the facilite 
which he performs the most tedious arithmetical operations and a, With 
the questions with equal ease, either verbally or in writing tpt 
markable, as to elicit the wonder and admiration of every one a 7 30 
or sees him. His answers are given with almost the same rapidir eet’ 
the listener can write down the result, allowing nothing for the that 
spent in computimg. The first question asked him was the prod © time 
number, consisting of five figures, by another number of fiye rv 
and the correct anawer was given almost instantaneously, jj pares, 
who acted as interpreter for him, stated that he had the most si 
power of telling at a glance a great number of objects thrown y 
table—as for instance, the total number of marks on dominoes - 
one hundred or more. To test this quality, the balloting balls 
had just been used for the admission of new members, were thrown f, 
the box loose upon the table, and Herr Daze, after taking a rte 
glance, and then turning away, declared the total number to be 6g, 
which proved to be correct, when the balls were counted and retur > 
to the box. Itshould be remarked in this case that some were |] ~ 
much nearer together than others, and that they would appear oe 
ordinary spectator to be so confused as to puzzle even an ex perienced 
calculator how to avoid reckoning some of them twice. He then 4 
the product of two numbers to twelve figures, multiplied it by 7 a 
repeated the latter product backwards without an error in an fon 
He was then asked the cube of 457, which was correctly given, 95.473. 
993, almost instantaneously. He will divide a number by another, a, 
sisting of two or three figures, and will write down the answer at once, 
in one line, without any apparent intermediate process. In as rq ida 
manner he gave the factors to 7,421, namely, 41,181; butit would ‘abe 
up too much time to state all the surprising proofs of this singular gift 
of calculation. Wemay merely mention, as one instance, that he Ary 
tiplied a number, consisting of 12 figures, by another number of 12 fg. 
ures, and gave the product correct in one minute and three-quarters” 
London paper, 3rd ult. —_—— 
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MonuMENT To Anptson.—The following is the inscription upon the 
stone recently placed by the Earl of Ellesmere over the grave of Addi- 
son in Westminster Abbey. The lines are by Tickell. The Montague 
alluded to was Charles, first Earl of Halifax ;— 

ADDISON. 

Ne’er to these chambers, where the mighty rest, 
Since their foundation, came a nobler guest ; 

Nor e’er was to the bowers of bliss conveyed 

A fairer spirit, or more welcome shade. 

Oh, gone for ever, take this long adieu, 

And sleep in peace next thy lov’d Montague. 

Born, 1672—Died, 1719. 
Egerton, Earl of Ellesmere, P. C., 1849. 





Sworp versus Bayvoner.—Were we asked to specify the main fea- 
tures of yesterday’s exhibition we should unhesitatingly say that it 
was the broad-sword and target-exercise as opposed to the bayonet- 
The result of the repeated trials made between men thus armed leaves 
it beyond doubt that in single combat, and, we presume, in general 
action also, the bayonet has no chance with the claymore and shield. 
Nearly a dozen bouts took place, the men selected for the bayonet being 
the very best that London could produce, while those armed with the 
sword and target, though good fencers, had little or no experience of 
the use to which a shield could be put. The result was in every in- 
stance favourable to the old Highland weapons of warfare, and in three 
or four cases the bayonet man was not able tomake a single thrust. It 
was amusing to see the intense interest with which a large body of the 
best swordsmen in the Household troops and in the Artillery watched 
this part of the performances. The merit of bringing this important 
question to the military world so prominently forward rests, we believe, 
with Mr. M’Ian, who, with Mr. Chapman, acted as umpires over the 
display of fencing. All questions which could not be decided by these 
gentlemen were referred to Mr. Angelo, who, with his son Mr. Henry 
Angelo, might well feel proud of the dexterity displayed by so many 
of their pupils entered on the occasion as combatants. The prizes in 
broadsword exercise were awarded to Corporal Sutton, Corporal Jack- 
son, and Corporal Venn. In broadsword and target exercise as against 
the bayonet to Corporal-Major Asling, Corporal Venn, and Monsieur 
Leon Gillemand.—.iccount of late Scottish féte in London 





Tanrourn’s Son TRIFLING WITH THE MusE.—The story of Alcestis 
has been turned into a burlesque with considerable talent by a son of 
Sir Thomas Talfourd, and his work was produced !ast night, at the 
New Strand Theatre. He has followed pretty closely the outline of 
Euripides’ tragedy, and hence his piece does not abound in strong bur- 
lesque situations. His great strength is shown in his dialogue, which 
is bristling throughout with puns, some of which are quite new, and 

remarkably good, while others smack somewhat of antiquit . Of the 

use of popular melodies in works of this kind, Mr. Talfourd asa keen 

perception, and we have rarely heard comic songs tell with better effect 

than in this piece of .2/cestis. The piece was received with the loudest 
plaudits, and the author being called walked across the stage.— 

London paper, July 5. cans ae 

Macaunay ar Work.—The Right Hon. T. B. Macaulay, with his 

sister, Lady Trevelyan, and her daughter, remained in Inverness over 

Thursday last, and proceeded on Friday morning by the steamer to 

Fort-William. The party attended divine service in the High Church 

here on Thursday forenoon (it being 2 fast-day), and in the afternoon 

drove to the battlefield of Culloden. In this Highland tour Mr. Ma- 

caulay has witnessed the scene of some important events that will fall 

under his review as an historian, namely, the Pass of Killiecrankie. 

where Dundee reeeived bis death-wound; the field of Culloden; and 

the rugged valley of Glencoe, connected with one of the darkest and 

least defensible actions in the reign of William the Third. To one who 

is no less felicitous in brief sketches of local scenery and manners than 

in the higher and graver duties of the historian, these personal visits 

will be as valuable as the out-door studies of the artist.—/averness 
Courier. 
Reuiciovs Reciprociry.—The following anecdote is related in a 
foreign journal. A medical student of Berlin lately fell deeply in love 
with the daughter. of the lady at whose house he lodged; his passion 
was warmly returned, and the lovers swore eternal fidelity and enter- 
ed into a promise to marry. But there was an insurmountable barrier 
to their union, in the fact of the lady being a protestant Christian, antl 
the gentleman a Jew ; and both professed themselves no less attached 
to their respective faith than to each other. Business called the youth 
to Breslau ; and when he had been there a few days, he received a let- 
ter from his mistress couched in the following terms : 





“My pear Frievp—The difficulties which have so long stood in the way . 
our marriage have at length been put an end to, and by the intervention of your ie 
angel, as you have so often called your faithful Minna, who yesterday became a 
Jewess.” 


Searcely had this letter been despatched, when its writer received 
one from her lover, dated Breslau, and to the following effect : 





“My prar Minx4—The obstacle which presented itself to ovr union, in the a 
fortunate diflerence in our religious faiths, no longer exists, and I oe pee. 
complete our mutual felicity. 1 yesterday became a Christian - —AWnicherbocke: 

: on ( oFth 

Presentation oF Prare ro Mr. Justice TALFourRD.—9n the 27th 


. ° A s Weaey F; 
of June, a deputation from Reading waited on Mr. Justice Talfourd, at 


his residence in Russell-square, to present to that gentleman & silv “ 
candelabrum, subscribed for by a large number of the inhalitants 

the borough, of all parties. The base of the candelabrum 1s dey 
on which stands a group of three female figures, representing Law, 
tice, and Poetry, the two former modelled from Flaxman's sculpture = 
Lord Mansfield’s monument in Westminster Abbey, the ery? ford 
drawing of the Greek Antique, bearing a scroll inscribed with ~ = : 
‘Ton” in Greek characters. The arms of the Judge and of the enim £3 
of Reading were engraved on the base. The testimonial was —, 

to the Tudge in the presence of his family, including the reap e oan 
Talfourd, mother of the Judge, and attended by a large circle of pri 


friends , tes, C.B 
A Younc Hero Maren.—The marriage of Major H. B. Edwardes, CU. 


> jaub. 
who so greatly distinguished himself in the late war In the phew ge : 
and Miss hone Sidney, youngest daughter of the late ey aS 
ney, of Richmond-hill, was yesterday morning rery oe re The nup- 
Church, Surrey, in the presence of 50 relatives = i A., perpet- 
tial ceremony was performed by the Rev James Sidney, ©.» P 
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1890. 


te of Redlynch, Somersetshire, half-brother of the bride, who 


ual cure ody of youthful and lovely ladies. At 
to the altar by a body of youthful and lovely L 
the i. of the ceremony the newly-married couple and the bri- 


aired to Dr. and Mrs. Grant’s residence on Richmond-hill, 
dal Leahy amptuous dejeuner awaitedthem. Before the breakfast the 
whericent gold medal about to be presented to Major Edwardes by the 
: india Company was exhibited to the gallant Major's friends. It 
et rb testimonial. On the obverse side, within a wreath of laurel 
SS ed by two allegorical figures of Fame, is the following inscrip- 
supp From the East India Company to Lieutenant and Brevet-Ma- 
og B. Edwardes, C.B., for his services in the Punjaub, A.D. 
jor cCCXLVIIL. ;” and on the reverse is the likeness of her Majesty 
a the words “‘ Victoria Regina.” The Gallant Major and his happy 
er left Richmond for Wales to spend the honeymoon immediately 
br "the breakfast. We understand that Major Edwardes accompanied 
ty his wife, departs for India early in November next.—London paper, 
10. 
“7 PortraiT.—Cobden is unfit to fill any post but that of an agita- 
- he comprehends nothing of the relations of empires, nothing of the 
-_ ur of a great country, nothing of civilization in its highest forms. 
sage barter liberty for a cargo of cotton; he babbles about peace, 
” he confounds with national degradation. In one word, he is a 
v <mopolite in the worst sense of the term.—Sunday Times. 








[mpROVEMENT IN MARINE Proputsion.—Messrs. Johnson, Cam- 
mell, and Co , Cyclops Steel Works, have exhibited an improvement in 
the machinery for propelling steam vessels. It is the invention of Mr. 
Mackintosh, and is manufactured at the Cyclops Steel Works. The pro- 

ellers hitherto in use have been invariably made from cast metal, and 

ven at rest or in motion are a perfect screw, always at the same pitch. 
The improved flexible propeller (Mackintosh’s) to which we refer, is 
made of steel, well hammered and tempered, and set at an angle on the 
revolving shaft. When at rest it is a perfect plane, but when in ac- 
tion it forms a screw, and, by the flexibility of the steel, assumes a finer 
or a coarser pitch, according to the strength of the adverse action of 
the water through which it moves. This circumstance imparts to the 
yessel and machinery an easy action, especially in rough and heavy 
seas,which has never been attained by the rigid screws now in use. Pro- 
pellers manufactured according to this patent are not more than half 
the weight of those made of cast metal, though the forgings are the 
largest yet attempted to be made from steel. 1t has been ascertained 
by experiment that in point of speed there is a gain of at leat 20 per 
cent. In heavy seas or rough weather this propeller can be easily 
hoisted on board by means of a simple block and tackle, thus saving 
the expense of the machinery now used for raising the cast metal ones, 
and, from being malleable and tough, does away with the risk of break- 
age which necessarily ensues in the moving of a cumbersome piece of 
cast metal. In cost there is a saving of about 50 per cent. This is con- 
sidered to be one of the greatest improvements yet made in marine pro- 
pulsion. Four of these propellers have already been made and brought 
into use; and as a proof of the high estimation in which they are held, 
it may be stated that the Lords of the Admiralty have ordered her Ma- 
jesty’s yacht, the Fairy, the swiftest screw vessel afloat, to be fitted 
outwith one of these propellers in preference to the rigid screw. Messrs. 
Johnson, Cammell, and Co., have made arrangements with Mr. Mack- 
intosh, the patentee, for exclusively manufacturing the propellers 
from three to eighteen feet in length.— Sheffield Times. 





War STEAMERS FOR THE SPANISH GOVERNMENT.—Messrs. Mauds- 
lay, Sons and Field have contracted to make four pair of engines, of 
500 horse-power each pair, for the Spanish government at an estimated 
cost of 200,0001. for the whole. Messrs. John Penn and Son have also 
contracted to make two pairs of engines of 350 horse-power each pair, 
and Messrs. Miller, Ravenshill and Co., two pair of engines at 350 
horse-power each pair for the same government. Messrs. Wigram are 
building a war steamer, and Mr.Green, at Blackwall, another of asim- 
ilar class, to be fitted with their engines in this country. The other 
steamers for the 500 horse-power engines are on the stocks in Spain, 
and will soon be ready for their reception. The government of Spain 
are atthe present time greatly increasing the royal navy of that 
country. 


Discovery or A New Porm sy tHE Poet Burns.—A short time 
since a gentlemanin Kirriemur, who is known to bean ardent admirer 
of the writings of Scotia’s Bard, unexpectedly fell in with what has 
turned out to be a genuine poetical production by the poet that has 
never been published. From the circumstances attending its discovery 
he was strongly inclined to believe that the poem was by Burns. These 
circumstazces, he a few days since, made known to Mr. Robert Cham- 
bers, of Fdinburgh, and last week received a long letter in reply. We 
have been favoured with a private perusal both of the poem and the 
letter. Mr. C. is quite convinced that the poem is genuine. It is in- 
tended, we hear, to print it in the new edition of Burns’ works, at pre- 
sent in course of preparation by the Messrs. Chambers. There can be 
nodoubt that Mr. Robert Smith (the gentleman referrrd to) has fallen 
in with an original and genuine poem by Robert Burns.—Perthshire 
Adortiser. 


Capture or A MAniTEeE orn Sea Cow!—By the arrival of the 
steamer Monmouth, Capt. Freeborn, from Indian River, yesterday, we 
learn that Messrs Clark and Burnham succeeded in capturing a Sea 
Cow on the 17th inst., near Jupiter Inlet, Florida. The animal was 
caught in a net, is of the male species, and is nine feet three inches in 
length. They succeeded in taking it alive, and have shipped it to 
Charleston, in the schooner Charleston, with the intention of exhibiting 
it at the North during the ensuing summer, and of bringing it Souta 
next winter. An individual who saw it describes it as a remarkably 
curious animal, It was very wild when first captured, but soon became 
quite tame, and now eats freely of grass, &c. Its tail is in the same 
shape of a fan, and is two feet five inches broad. It has no hind fect; 
its fore feet are similar to those of a turtle; has nails like those of the 
human hand, but noclaws. Its mouth and nose resemble those of a cow ; 
has teeth on the lower jaw, but none on the upper. 

Previous to the capture of the one above described, they succeeded 
in taking a female, but it was so large, and becoming entangled in the 
net, made such desperate exertions to escape, that the captors were 
compelled to shoot it. They preserved the skin, however, which is 
fifteen feet long. 

The individuals who made the capture, were in our city some weeks 
ago, making the necessary arrangements for their enterprise, and ex- 
pressed their determination to make a capture. They have succeeded, 
and will no doubt be amply rewarded by the exhibition of their great 
natural curiosity. Barnum of the American Museum, is said to have 
offered them, if successful, $10,000 for their prize. 

, This is the second instance within our knowledge that the Sea Cow 
fas been captured. Some years ago during the Florida war,Col. Har- 
ney shot two of them in the Everglades. He preserved the hides, and 

they were exhibited in St. Augustine as a great curiosity. We saw a 

"ib of one of the animals yesterday, in possession of a gentleman of 

this city, to whom it was presented by Col. Harney. He informed us 

that he had partaken of the flesh, and pronounced it remarkably ten- 
der and palatable—far superior to beef. 
Mr. Clark, one of the captors, is a resident of Florida, a highly res- 

Pectable gentleman, and well known in this city;—Suvannah Vews. 











Sxor on Iron VessEts.—Portsmouth, July 11th.--The new butt 
Which we described in yesterday’s paper, as an exact copy—as to both 
Wood and iron—of a section of the side of the main or gun-deck of the 
‘ron steam-frigate Simoom, was practised at to-day under the superin- 
tendence of Captain Chads, from the fixed battery near the Ercellent. 

€ commander-in-chief, Admiral the Hon. Sir Bladen Capel, Rear- 

dmiral-Superimtendent Henry Prescott, and a number of captains in 
their severa barges, with many other officers, were present, and after 
‘very shot that struck visited the butt to inspect their several effects ; 
32-pound solid shot with a few 8 and 10-inch hollow shot, were fired, 
the distance being, as at the former trial, 500 yards. From the report 
of this day’s trial, we suppose that all parties will now be thoroughly 
Convinced that an iron vessel cannot in any way compete in action with 
wood built vessel. There was no diminution in the deadly and terri- 

¢ effect from the fractured shot and splinters of iron that flew in all 

lrections on the shot striking. The wood fillings-in did, we believe, 
Occasionally stop some of the sheet-iron splinters ; but the shot entered 
and broke, and the iron ribs flew as in the former trials, aud the latter 
Tipped off the wood-plank lining, when struck by a shot, in large pie- 
ces. As we stated yesterday, the ribs run perpendicular at intervals 
of every fifteen inches. They are fastened tu the iron plates by a three- 
mech lap, and project inwards six inches; the interstices were filled in 
With oak six inches thick ; and over these pieces, and at right angles 
With the ribs, was a wood lining of three-inch planking, oak and fir. 


A large shot could hardly enter without striking a rib, and to-day one 
of these ribs drove off a whole sheet of vemary £ indeed, at the con- 
clusion of the practice nearly all the woodwork had been driven off the 
iron. No doubt these splinters and pieces of wood would have made 
direful havoc to a ship’s company on board. The iron shelf-piece sec- 
tion (a broad piece of iron running round the ship tosupport the deck), 
was struck and knocked to pieces. This is not covered with wood, but 
in iron steamers oak might be substituted for iron, and would perhaps 
be better for the purpose than iron. One shot to-day entered the wa- 
ter-way, where, besides the iron work, the timber is solid oak, about 
fifteen inches thick. The shot went clean through and was fractured 
to pieces. The hollow shot were most destructive, breaking in pieces 
exactly like shells. Altogether it may be considered conclusive that 
iron vessels, built as the Simoom is, at all events, are not adapted for 
war purposes.—Herald. 
THE Great Expiosion at Benares.—At half-past 10 on the night 
of the Ist of May a fire broke out in a fleet of 35 Government ordnance 
boats, which had been imprudently moored off Raj (haut, in the heart 
of Benares. 21 of these had on board 3,000 vy ond barrels of gunpow- 
der, containing 1101b. each; the remaining 14 being loaded with field- 
pieces, shot, and shells. The effect of the explosion that ensued was 
terrific. On shore every house and person within a certain range was 
either destroyed or severely injured. 1,200 persons are ascertained to 
have been taken out of the ruins dead and wounded, and more were 
continually being discovered at the time of the latest letters from Be- 
nares. The Raj Ghaut Hotel, a building just erected by Messrs. Tuttle 
and Charles, has been totally destroyed, together with all the other 
houses fronting the river for an extent of several hundred yards; the 
Begum’s palace, which overlooked the Ghaut, is entirely destroyed. 
She was one of the Royal family of Delhi, and with her family, slaves, 
and all inmates were coothianed te the ruins. The Rev. Mr. Small’s 
substantial mission-house is also destroyed, and Mrs. Small killed. On 
the river, all the 35 ordnance boats were sunk or destroyed, together 
with 28 boats laden with beer, the property of Messrs. Crump and Co., 
of Cawnpore, and also 12 or 15 laden with merchandise belonging to 
natives. The crews of these boats have, with very few exceptions, 
perished. The European who was in charge of Messrs. Crump and Co’s 
boats, escaped, being pulled insensible out of the water ; his wife and 
family perished. A court of inquiry is sitting, but the conductor in 
charge is supposed to be almost the only survivor to tell the tale. Much 
of the sunken ordnance stores, field-pieces, &c., are supposed to be re- 
coverable. The magistrates and other authorities have exerted them- 
selves tothe utmost. 300 prisoners were employed immediately in ex- 
huming the sufferers. The flagrant impropriety of intrusting so large 
a flotilla of such a character to an irresponsible understrapper, and of 
allowing it to be moored close to the quays of a densely-populated city, 
is much commented on by the Indian papers. 








Coronation Pomp.—The carriage which is to be used at the coro- 
nation of the Emperor of Austria, says a letter from Vienna, was 
made in the reign of Charles, for the marriage of his daughter, Maria 
Theresa. Since that time it has been used for the coronation of the 
Emperors. The gilding alone cost 180,000 florins. The paintings on 
the doors are by Rubens, and cost 60,000 florins. — Galignani. 





PROBLEM No. 88, sy W. C (Baltimore.) 
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water. The chemical substance with which the numerous drivi i 

~- aoe wer Sdn ren which is injected in the prepertion tik 
gallon to the cubic » DY & pressure of 160lbs- — 
Sherborne Journal. +S 


Appointments. 


Sir Alexander Spearman, who retired on account of jl]-1 : 

ment of Assist. Solumeer to the Treasury, and who has teanpeiat = —— 
te in the Committee on the Custom House expenditure, has Bien no a 
Secretary and Comptroller-Generz! tothe Commissioners for the Reduce ef he 
National Debt, vacant by the demise of Samuel Higham, Esq. ws 


Arup. 


THE LATE LIEOTENANT-COLONEL FULLERTON.—We regre ; 
nounce the death of Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel (Major) J. rg 3 demad 3 
commanding Her Majesty’s 9th Lancers. it occurred on the morning of the 28th 
of April, within a few miles of the capital of Cashmere, whither he was proceedin 
on temporary leave. His remains were conveyed te the town, and interred on de 
morning of the 29th in the garden occupied by Colonel Steinbach, and beside those 
of the late Captain Morris. Colonel Fullerton died of a disease of the heart, the 
symtoms of which were probably ren lered more acute by the fatigue entailed on 
him for the two days preceding his demise. He had been obliged to make two 
maarches on foot, throug snow too deep for ponies, and over hills too steep for the 
use of jampans. This gallant officer entered the army in August, 1822, was 
moted to Lieut. in 1824, to Capt. in 1826, to Major in 1842, and to Brevet Lieut. 
on the 25th of April, 1845. e rose iu the 9th Lancers throughout, and command- 
ed that distinguished regiment at Punniar, at Sobraon, and at Goojerat. He had 
er attained his Regimental Lieut-Coloneley by the death of Lieut-Col. A. Cam 
ell, of which he could not nave heard before his own decease, which mee 
Major and Brevet Lieut-Col. J. H. Grant to the superior grade regimental —La- 
hore Chronicle. ’ 


ENROLLED PENSIONERS IN CANapa.—The arrangement for forming into local 
companies the able-bodied pensioners resident in the colony are not yet concluded 
In fact, the enrolment is not yet decided on, although a vote of £1,500 has been 
taken for the purpose of carrying out the measure.—Lieut. the Hon. Edwd. Doug- 
Jas has been appointed Aide-de-Camp to Lieut-Gen. Sir W. M. Gomm, Command- 
er-in-Chief at Bombay.—Col. Sir H. Dundas, 60th Rifles, has. it a pears, received 
the honour of Knighthood at the hands of Prince Albert.—U. S. Gazette. 


Navy. 


APPOINTMENTS.—To the Niger, 8, steam-sloop of 400-horse power, at Ports- 
mouth for the Coasyof Africa, Commr. Leopold G. Heath, to command; Lt T. J. 
Protherol ; Surgeon, C. N. Wilkinson ; and Purser, W. W. Parminter-——To the 
Cygnet, 8, at Devonport, for the same service, Lt. F. Davies. 

Royat Bounty.—Our readers will remember the noble act of heroism per- 
formed by Lieut. Breen, of the Royal Navy, during the month of January last, when 
the gallant officer, being, with his crew, driven upon the island of Lipso, perished 
from cold, he having parted with his own clothing to save the life of one of the 
sailors cammitted to his charge. Since the death of Lieutenant Breen, misfortunes 
have fallen upon his family. His father stricken with paralysis, has died within 
the past week, and his mother and sisters have thereby been reduced to great dis- 
tress. The condition of the family has been brought under the notice of the Prime 
Minister, and it is followed by a letter, which does great honour to her Majesty, as 
follows :—‘ June 6, 1850.—Sir,--I am desired by Lord John Russell to inform, 
you that he has been happy to recommend that a grant of £50 should be made from 
the Royal Bounty Fund to Miss Ann Breen, for the use of herself and sister. Mrs. 
Breen will obtain the amount by applying, by letter, to George Arbuthynt, 11. 
neat street, return Miss Breen’s olen i have the honour to be, &c., C. A., 

REY. 


PROMOTIONS.—MATES TO BE LTs.,J. K.Simcoe, from the A/arm, J. Treve- 
nan, Ocean, T. B. Legh, Firebrand, G. Grey, Bonetta, J. Hutchinson, Herald, 
A. R. Fox, Helena.—Letters dated May 19, from her Majesty’s troop-ship Apollo, 
Commander Rawstorne, at the Cape of Good Hope, state that she left Hong Kong 
with the 95th Regiment, about 800 rank and file, on the 1st of March, oelhel at 
Angiers on the 23d of March, and arrived at St. Simon’s Bay on the 8th of May. 
During the passage great sickness prevailed among the troops, caused in the first 
place by their protracted residence abroad. The whole ship, for a long period, 
was quite like an hospital, as many as 100, and sometimes 150, being sick at a time 
of dysentery, of which 40 soldiers died. Only one of the officers had been ill, and 
he recovered. On arrival at the Cape all the sick were sent to the hospital, and 
the rest of the troops were landed at the dockyard ; six men who were very ill 
when landed, died ashore, and more will probably die before reaching England: 
However, only four or five fresh cases occurred after arrival, and the weather was 
very fine. No mention is made of any sickness among the crew. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in three moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 87. 


White. Black. 
1. Qto Q4ch K to Kt 4[best} 
2.QRP2ch KtoR3 
3. Qto Kt6ch ktks Q 
4. Ktto B 5checkmate. 








To CorrgsPonpENTs —J. D.—Your Problem is imperfect; the mate can be forced easily in 


one move less than the stipulated number. This reply is wike applicableto R.G. W. 
ee - 


Tue Exursirion AGAtn.—The grumbling against the site of Hyde 
Park for the Exhibition of 1851 goes on, but will I suppose subside be- 
fore the firm attitude of the Government. As usual, we have rather 
exaggerated our miseries. We have in the neighbourhood of London 
1,552 acres of open park ground, and it therefore seems rather against 
common sense to grumble so very much about the temporary sacrifice of 
20 acres, for a purpose to which we have committed ourselves with all 
nations. I believe the opposition principally emanates from two large 
builders who have speculated to a great extent in making houses in 
Kensington.—Corresp. -d/bicn, 12th July. 





Tue New Lorp Cuanceiitor.—The contemplated law appointments 
are thesubject of universal comment to-day. The idea of having Lord 
Wilde as Chancellor, and Sir John Jervis as Chief Justice of the Pleas, 
is certainly not generally liked. Wilde has at length succeeded * to the 
top of his bent.” He and Sir Fitzroy Kelly were originally attorneys, 
and are instances, among the rare ones, of men rising from that branch 
of the profession to the highest posts. It is remarkable how all the 
prominent offices in this country are at this moment held by old men. 
If the Tories come in it will be otherwise, as they rather look toa ris- 
ing generation of youthful spirits, who are beginning as Peel did.—Jdid. 


LANpDseER KniGurep.—The great painter of animals was presented 
to the Queen at her last levee, as Sir Edwin Landseer, by Lord John 
Russell. Itis gratifying to see a mark of honour bestowed on so dis- 
tinguished an artist.—Jdcd. [We see no official notice of this fact. -Ed.] 





Boarp or Customs AND Dock Companies.—The Board of Cus- 
toms and the great Dock Companies of London have seriously fallen out 
with each other. The Board of Customs is under the impression, that 
in the establishments of the East and West India Dock Company, the 
London Dock Company, and the St. Katherine’s Dock Company, gross 
frauds and irregularities have" prevailed, both against the revenue and 
against the merchants who use the docks. On the 4th December last, 
a posse of their officers entered the St. Katherine docks, and rummaged 
them in every department ; and the result has been, that, at the in- 
stance of the Customhouse, several of the superior servants of that 
company have been arrested, und now await their trial by a jury ; the 
directors having bailed them out. Similar steps have been taken, on 
other evidence, against officers of the London Dock Company. The 
latter have published a lengthened correspondence between themselves 
and the Customhouse authorities, in which their defence to every charge 
is fully set forth. The gist of the defence is, that the charges are brought 
on the untrue representations of dishonest officers, discharged by them- 
selves. 

Isue or PorTLAND.—Eight hundred convicts are now employed at 
the public works in the island, and by their combined efforts an average 
of 200 tons of stone%is deposited daily at the rapidly progressing break- 








CHRONICLES OF THE CONQUEST OF GRANADA. 
From the Msr, of Fray Anton’a Agafida. 
By WasHINGTON IRVING. 


1 vol 12mo, cloth extra, $1 25—forming the 14th volume of the author’s revised editioa 
of his complete works. 


oan most tasteful and elegant books that have ever issued from the American press.” — 
rvune. 


“ A very elegant and deservedly popular edition of Washington Irving’s works.”—Courier 


and Enquirer. 
MOSSES FROM AN OLD MANSE. 
By NATHANIEL HawTHoRNE 
Author of the “ Scarlet Letter,” &c. Revised edition, 12mo, cloth, $1 25 


“We rate him among the most originaland peculiar writers of American fiction.” —Londow 
Atheneum. 


“The volume shares the charms of Hawthorne’s earlier tales.”— Tribune. 

‘So deep is the enjoyment we have derived while wandering with him about the ‘ Ola 
orn “4g wecanuot delay recommending the book forthwith to our readers.”—Cincin- 
nati Gazette. 

THE WAYS OF THE ILOUR. 
By J. Fennimore Coorer. 
The Third Edition, uniform with the author's revised edition of his popular Sea 
Tales and Stories. 

‘ More interesting than even Mr. Cooper’s novels usually are, the plot better sustained, an@ 
the sarcasm very healthy and sound.”—London Examiner. 

“ The interest is well kept up; and as the characters are well drawn, and with astute 
powers of discrimination, the reader’s attention is never suffered to flag.’—Literary Guzette. 





OR LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP PACIFIC, Capt. 
E. Nye.—This Steamship will depart with the Mails for Europe, positively on Sat~ 
urday, August 24th, at 12 o’clock, M., from her berth at the foot of Canal street. 


No berth secured until paid for. 
For freight or passage, having unequalled accommodations for elegance or comfort. Ap- 
ply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 56 Wall street. 


All letters must pass through the Post Office. 
The Steamer ATLANTIC will succeed the Pacific, and sail Saturday, Sept. 11th. 





N SATURDAY, July 27th, was published, Part I. price 25 cents, [to be comyloted 
in about forty-two parts] ; each part to contain two engravings on Steel. 


THE NEW YORK COPYRIGHT EDITION,} 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF SHAKSPEARBE; 


Revised from the original editions,with Historical Introductions,and Notes explanatory and 
critical ; a life of the Poet, and_an introductory eesay on his phraseology and metre, by 
James Orcuarp HaALtiwiLe, Esq., F.R s., F.5 4. Member of the council of the Shaks- 
pearian Society ; author of the Life of Shakspeare, ete. 

With Illustrations representing the principal scenes in each play, d ed expressly for 
this Work, by Henry WakREN, President of the New Water Colour Society of London ; 
Bow ann CorsouLp, etc., and Engraved on Steel by Rogers, Heath, Finden, Aller, 

alker, etc. 

*.* This is the only Edition of Shakspeare’s Works illustrated with Original designs 
on Steel. 
oa by TALLIS, WILLOUGHBY & Co., 46 Vesey street, New York ; and all 

ksellers. 

Be sure to ask forthe New York Copyright Edition, july 20—3t 








ANTED.—An English lady, who is accustomed to teach and instruct in all the usual 
branches of a lady’s education, wishes to obtain a situation as teacherin @ respecta 
ble family. Terms made known on application. Apply to the Editor. july 1s 








NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY, BROADWAY. 


EW CATALOGUE.—Alphabetical and Analytical Catalogue of the New York Society 
N Library with the Charter, By-Laws, &c. of the Institution, 669 pages, large ae isnow 


ready for delivery. july 1S 


PROFESSOR A. C. BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS ; 
OR, MEDICATED COMPOUND. i ities 
facts in relation to this article speak for themselves. Ithas been ten years 

fe with a constantly increasin Foal. It is used throughout the Union as the best pees 
e Sforid with a constantly increasing sale: It is used Vary ~ ace’? - — for darken- 
ng, glossing, strengthening and promoting the growth of the hair. It is recommen- 
ded by eminent medical men, to be used with gentle friction in cases of rheumatism, 
sweliings of the glands, tumours, eruptions, and external inflammation. It is kept im 
the house of the farmer, and in the rude hut of the frontiersman, as well as in the 
residences of our city merchants and mechanics, a8 the best application for cuts, 
bruises, sprains, burns, and the stings and bites of insects. For those ener: 
which so frequently distigure the heads of infants, every mother who has used it knows it 
to be aninfullible remedy, and no adult in the habit of ap _— the preparation according 
to the directions—to the roots of the hair—ever experienced the loss o that invaluable orna- 
ment. The little book which accompanies each bottle of the Tricopherous gives alist of 
the medical men by wh mit is recommended, and a large number o family certificates and 
other testimonials forwarded to Professor Barry fromall parts of the Union, enum 
scores of specific instances of its wonderful effects. Lastly, itis the cheapest as well as the 
only reliable preparation for the hair and the skin now before the public. Sold mn large bot 
4 rice twenty-five cents, at the Principal Office, 187 Broadway, New York. For sale by 
the ‘cemneipal Merchants and Druggists throughout the United States, and Canade. Beware 
of the counterfeits sold at One Dollar per botde, 





june 15—3mos 
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HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. , 
ENTS of the August Number.— to the Home of Sir Thomas More, by 
C%s. 8. C. Hall, witha pe Seven Iilustrations. Earth’s Harvests 
Poetry. Biographical Sketch of Zac Tazter, bate President of the United States, with a 
Portrait. Encounter with a Lioness. The Advocate ; a Tale. The Revolutionism 
of Mirabeau. The Communist Sparrow, an ote of Cuvier. A Giraffe Chase. Adven 
ture in a Turkish Harem, by Aubrey de Vere. The Wife of King Toly,a fairy Tale of Scan- 
dinavia. Maurice Tiernay, by Charles Lever, continued. Have Great Poets become Impos- 
sible? Recollections of Thomas Campbell. Galiieo and his Daughter. Ebenezer Elliott ; 
from Charles Dickens’s “ Household Words.” Conflict with an Elephant. Lettice Arnold, 
by Mrs. Marsh, concluded. Recollections of Dr. Chalmers. The Olid Man’s Bequest, a 
8 of Gold. Elephant Shooting in Sou’ Africa. The Power of Mercy,a Tale. Borax 
Lagoons of Tuscany. Wallace and Fawson, Poetry, by Leigh Hunt What becomes of 
ali the Clever Children? Lack of Poetry in America. Sir Robert Peel, a Biographical 
Sketch. 8 . The Railway Works at Crewe. Steam Bridge of the Atlantic. The 
Little Hero of Haarlem. Adventure witha Snake, Monthly Record of Current Events, 
Domestic and Foreign, Political, oe Literary, and Personal. Literary Notices. The 
ions for the Month, with five Engravings, 
Forte third number of this Magazine, pnblished we, Thirty-two Thousand Copies are 
printed as the first edition. tis believed that no periodical ever iseved in any part of the 
world ever attained so large a circulation in soshorta time, The Publishers beg to reassure 
the readers of the Aew Monthly Magazine that the favour it meets shall be used to increase its 
merit, and to add toi:s interest and its usefulness, Still ater care will be exercised to 
publish in its pages nothing that is not, ia point of ability, ofinterest, and especially in regard 
to ite moral influence, far above mediocrity. Nota pasageaph shallever be found in it 
which may not be read by a mother to hes daughters, or by any one in any circle, without 
the slightest offence to the most refined delicacy of sentiment and of taste. Renewed atten- 
tention will be given to the illustrations of the successive numbers ; and no expense will be 
spared to make them attractive. Anew feature of the Magazine, which will be regularly 
tained, will be copious extracts from English Books, io advance of their publication, for 
which the Publishers have pecu:iar facilities inthe receipt of early sheets. A Monthty Sum- 
mary of Domest c as weil as of Foreign Events, comprising al! the Political, Literary, and 
Scientific incidents of the current month, will also be given in each successive issue.” Each 
number ofthe Magazine will cootain 144 pages octavo, indouble columns, The volumes of 
a single year, therefore, will present nearly two thousand pages of the choicest of the Mis 
cellaneous | iterature of the age. 

Terms—Three Dollars a year, or Twenty-five Cents a Number. The work may be ob- 
tained ef Booksellers and Periodical Agents, and of the Publishers. Liberal arrange ments 
will be made with the Trade and wit!: Azents for extra efforts in circulating the Work, and 
Specimen Numbers will be supplied gratuitously for Canvassers. The Publishers will 
supply Mail and City Subscribers when payment is made to them in advance. 

aug3 HARPER AND BROTHERS, New York. 


LANIER HOUSE. 
MACON, GEO, 
BY LANIER AND SON. 





M B. JC8N W. S. HOWS will receives limited number of pupils desirous 
of improv.ng themselves in the art of Public Speaking and » upon the princi- 
ree OWS has tee oie a coat to tebe dheanae 6 few Family Classes, in 
me a 
which his “ Shakepearian Reader” will beused as @ text-book. d 
For terms, &c., apply to Mr. Hows, at his residence, No. 5 Cottage Fiase, Sdocrp cout of 


Bleecker street. 
LOOKING GLASS WAREROOM. 
119 FULTON STREET 
Hyypsex & SMITH call attention to their large and elegant assortment of Framed 
Looking Glasses, would respectfully inform the subscribers of the ALBION that 


and 
they are pared to frame the ion Plate for this year in every variety of taste, 
pm Pred non, on reasonable —_— ’ jan5—f 








COAL !|—COAL !—COAL ! 


T= undersigned veapeetieity informs the inhabitants of the upper part ofthe city, that he 
has opened a Branch of his Coal Yard at 95 Sizth Avenue, 8th Street), where he 
intends keeping for family use the various kinds and sizes of Coal; viz. Peach Orchard, 
Lehigh, White Ash, and Live: 1 Orrel adapted for the RANGE, Furnace, Grate, orSTovE 
None but beat qualities will be kept for sale, suitable for family use, 
CHARLES LOWTHER, 


95 Sixth Avenue, peme 8th Street, and 402 Washington Street, between | and receive Mails and Passengers. 
Hubert and Laight. 


jan 19—iy 





EDMUND ARNOLD., M.D, 


EMBER of the Royal College of Surgeons and Licentiate of Apotheearies Hall, Lon- 
M don, atiends at lis office as nek, and may be consulted in future during the following 
hours. Morning. 10 

Afternoon soot 
Evening ....00. seccccssee ovve eT eoestill 


66 White Street, one door from Broadway. jan 5—ly 


HARF s. 


J F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 
* Double Action Harps. Warerooms 295 Broadway. 

J. F. BROWNE would call the attention of admirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 
very elegant collection he has for sale, comprising every ee in etyleand finish. From 
his ny epee in the first establishments in Enrope, he is able to produce instruments 
of the finest qualities in tone, touch, and perfect mechanism, together with such improve- 
ments as fit them particularly for extremes of climate, in thiscountry. A list of prices and 
descriptions can received per mail. Harps repaired, strings, &c. Music for the Harp 
by the first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. Orders for eny piece ci 2 
be given and received. if not on hand, by the next arrival. June 16—6m 


eccscccccesecocevevesDeoectill. eos 
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LYON'S MAGNETIC POWDER, 


Fo DESTROYING Bed-Bugs Cockroaches, Moths, Ants, Fleas, Flies, and Insects on 
Plants, and all other Insects ;—also Pills for the Instantaneous Destruction of Rats and 
Mice, and warranted without poison, are sold by the inventor and proprietor, EMANUEL 
LYON, 420 Broadway. The following gentlemen have used them in their establishments, 
and have certified to their efficacy :— 

D. D. Howard, Esq., rving House. 

Coleman & Stetson, Astor House. 

8. Thayer Cozzens, late of the American Hotel. 

Preston Hodges, Carlton House. 

J. H. Roome, Esq., Superintendent of New York Hospital, and many of the most eminent 
physicians in the city. Likewise the first premium of the American Institute. 

Clicknor & Co., 81 Barclay-street. 

AGENTS.—A. B. & D. Sands, 100 Fulton-st.,N. Y.; Mrs. Hays, 175 Fulton-st., Brooklya 

Messrs. Polk & Co., Baltimore; Mr. Garrigens, Philadelphia. sug 


SHELLEY & DUPIGNAC, 

AVE OPENED, AT 335 BROADWAY, directly opposite the Broadway Bank, corne 

of Anthony Street, a new Restaurant and Oyster Saloon, pronounced to be the mos 
superb and chaste thing of the kind in the country. Theres connected with this establish 
ment twenty elegantly fitted supper apartments for ladies and gentlemen, who may desire 
tosup onthe delicacies of the seasons. The whole premises, covering ooorty four hundred 
feet of ground, enables them to offer superior accommodations. They solicit the patronage 
of gentlemen who may desire to breakfast, dine, or sup ap 277— 











THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 


EW PAINTINGS recently arrived from Europe, among which is ‘‘ Germania” by 
Koehler, a work of Art of the highest class. , 

The exhibition of paintings by artists of the sbove school, has received many additions, 
and remains open at the two rooms over the hall of the Church of Divine Unity in Broadway, 
between Spring and Prince streets, from 10 o’clock A.M. till 10 o’clock P.M. Admission 
25 cents ; n Tickets 50 cts; Catalogues 12 1-2cts. june.2--tf 





PANORAMA OF ITALY, 398 BROADWAY—Now open every evening for 
a short season, at Stoppani’s Hall, 398 Broadway, corner of Waiker-street, the great 
Moving Panoramic Mirror of Italy, Popecemting a tour through that beautiful and classic land, 
embracing Northern, Central, and Southern Italy, painted by S. B. Waugh, Esq., from 
sketches taken by himself on the spot, during along residence in that country. Commencin 
every evening at 8 o’clock ; Wednesday and Saturday afiernoon at 3 o’clock. ‘Tickets 
cents ; children under 12 years of age half price. 


PERFUMED ESPRITS FOR SUMMER USE. 


DELLS & CO., respectfully call the attention of the public to their well-known Per 
fumed Esprits fur the Toilet and Bath,so much used last summer for their refreshing 
and invigorating properties. 
prits de Verbena, de Portugal, d’Heliotrope, d’Oeillet.de Violette,de Reseda, de Wil- 
lisiana, de Neroli. Vinaigre Aromatique,and Eau de Cologne in bulk. Just received direct 
from Europe, a large assortment of superfine Toilet Soap, Pomatums, Extracts, &c. Kc. 
june 1—Smvos 581 Broadway, 250 4th Avenue, and 2 Park Row. 








TORONTO AND ROCHESTER. 


HHE STEAMER AMERICz., CAPT. ROBERT KERR, will, for the remainder of the 
Season, leave Toronto for Rochester,every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday Morning, 
at 10 o'clock, precisely, and will touch at Port Hope and Cobourg and intermediate Ports, 
(weather porns.) d . 
Returning, will leave Rochester for Toronto, calling at Cobourg and intermediate Ports 
every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday Morning, at half-past 8 o’clock. 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Office, Toronto, April 18, 1850. may25—6mos 


BUILDING SITES, 


N THE SOUND WITHIN FORTY-FIVE MINUTES RIDE FROM THE NEW 
O Haven Railroad depot at 27th street. The subscriber offers for sale 200 acres of land— 
which for its many handsome balms , agp Rte its oe -_ great facility 
of in, and egress to and from the city, give it advantages rarely to be obtained. Ap- 
_ ngress 4 , EDWARD K. COLLINS, af 

mayll 74 Scuth street. 








McSYMON & MAC DONALD, 
FORWARDING AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
1 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK. 


J. McSymon Francis MacDonaLp, 
apl 6 





THE BYE. 


R. WHEELER, Oculist, 28 Barclay Street, New York, respectfully informs the public 
that the unprecedented success weaning his treatment ofthe various (hitherto considered 
incurable) diseases of the eye, enables him with confidence to refer such of the afflicted who 
may pauenepaintes with him and his mild mode of treating the disorders of the eye, to nume 
rous patients in the first class of society, and he invites those who are in want of Ar 
TIFIctaL Eves, to call upon him, having just imported from Paris a most beautiful selection 
and new ape ve he willinsert so as toresemble the natural organ and defy the strictest 


scrutiny. With the arrangements he has made for a regular supply, the Faculty will be furs 
nished with them upon low terms. Office hours 9 to 3. A pamphlet, with remarkable cures 
by Dr. W., can be had gratuitously at his residence march 9—6 





ELEGANT AND INVALUABLE 
ARTICLES FOR THE TOILET. 


OGLE’S HYPERION FLUID,—FOR RESTORING, PRESERVING, AND 
EMBELLISHING THE HAIR. 
The following Certificate, from Dr. Winslow Lewis, one of the most eminent Physicians of Boston 
wll chow the eesoetions tn wohion it is held by the "selentthe and learned, being one only of many 
ones. 
“ Boston, Feb. 15, 1847, 
Mr. Wm. Bogle,—Sir : The preparation invented by you for the hair, has been extensively 
in my family, and they give it the decided preference over all other compositions of the 
Tt invigorates and beautifies the hair, and clears the skin of all impurities, without 
jucing Ci deleterious effects, which are so frequently the result of many well 
patented compounds. * * « WINSLOW LEWISs. 
It is an indispensable article for the Ladies, as it keeps the hair in place and curl, and the 
skin or of the hair free a i 4 hildren, it lays the foundati 
- oct wend pe fame dy from daadriff and scurf. For c! n, it lay ‘oundation 


BOGLE’S AMOLE,—A COMPOUND FOR SHAVING. 

This delightful ar icle is totally different and far superior to an et invented for shav 
ing. The base of it is derived from the Amole, or “ » seme plant” ay Eiornia, an article used 
RAG? natives of that country for washing; and thus, the use of alkali, so hurtful to the 

is avoided. Its vegetabie and deter t properties have the purest and most nourishin 
effects on the skin,—it soothes and allay rritation, and has a fine, thick, creamy lather, which 
does not dry on the face. Itisa decided luxury to be shaved with this incomparable soap. 
Itis done up in elegant Bboy calculated either for the dressing case of the “ rough and 
ready” traveller, or the toilet of the most fastidious connoisseur, 


BOGLE’S HEBEAIONA,—FOR REFRESHING AND BEAUTIFYING THE 
COMPLEXION, 


Eradicating Tans, Pimples, and other eruptions of the skin, and rendering it fair, delicat 
and blooming It is equally efficacious in protecting the skin from the Tetsune of cuanmer 
- lasts of winter, and is the most fragrant and delicious article to be found at the 


All the above articles have stood the test of the strictest investigation, and are warrant 
superior to anything yet invented; but, if not found to prove so, on trial, the money, in . 
cases, will be refunded by my Agents. 

WILLIAM BOGLE, ProprteTo 


211 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


To be had, also, of the Principal Druggists in every Town throughout the United States 
and Canadas. march 2—ly 





MONTGOMERIE & GREENHORNE, 
SHIPPING AGENTS AND GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 118 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, 


H. E. Montcomenie, late of Edmonstone, Allan & Co., Montreal. 


ALEXANDER GREENHORNE, late Master of Ship Caledonia, 
jan 19—ly 





NEW YORE SOCIBTY LIBRARY, 
346 and 348 Broadway. 
LAT na ene ~ AA totoreat the Litt ah lately received a valuab 
orks o a I 
amps ct paeinh books, Eooher invoice, trom Pane among Which are the great work On 
T es, 16 vo 0; 
‘Wena en , &e., and a select collection of modern German —. en 
jan 19—tf 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT'S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


H‘4s obtained among Physicians generally, hasdrawn fromaneminent 4d very distir 
guished member of the Medic Profession of this city the following te8timonial of ite 
merits: a single tria! will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 

TESTIMONIAL.—From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &c. 

“T have carefully examined and in many cases prescribed the medicine which you pre- 
sented me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 

“ Tt has long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 


August 3 


IN THE CHANCERY OF THE PROVINCE OF NOVA SCOTIA 


Emily Augusta Bakewell, John W. Baker and Mary Louisa Bak 

one oan his wife, Mary Eleanor Kemble, George Robson, and nh Tg John v, Cole 

. Robson, c 

Between and Jonathan C. Allison, James'G. = 

Tice, and William Tice, Defendanis. om A Soctgien, Cattatins Cudbirth, Hannay 

N pursuance of a decree of this Honuorable Court, made in 
I James W. Nutting, Esquire, one of the masters to inquire AE directin Me, 
Ann Foye, asisterof Martin Shier late of Halifax, in the Province aforesaid © next of i of 
ceased and also one of the devisees named in his will, and also who were t eatleman, de. 
said Martin Shier, deceased ; I, the suid James W. Nutting, do hereby requ; s <1"? OF te 
claiming to have any interest under the devisees and bequesis contained “my all 30D, 
the said Martin Shier, deceased, and also all persons claiming to be het Said wil} 
Martin Shier deceased. to come before me, the said master at my offi 18 of the gai, 
vincial Building at Halifax on or before Tuesday, the 27th day of Auguat he “y in the Pro. 
there to make due proof of their several and respective claims, therw oe nd then ang 
precluded from all benefit ef the decree in this cause. Me they will be 
‘= * any oho Province of Nova Scotia os day of June, 1250 

. Hartshorne, Solicitor . W. NU" ri 

of Complainants. VERIIND, Haeter = Chancery, 

June 29 





HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM 


Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool, calling SHIPS betw 


at Halifax to lang 
Captains. 


sovecseconeeeeseW, J, C. Lay, 
wnbenseaaores | Stone 
ees arrigg 
teeeveeed, Leitch 












ssocellts Gp AsO] Cambtie.....0ccsccscess,.. 
Caledonia........W. Douglas. 























These vesse]s carry a clear white light at their masthead—gree 
port side. ~” . Green on starboard side—red 9, 
From 

America... os - . Wi y J 

Asia..... seein ng 4 
Canada.. eevee 3 Aue. Je 
Cambria. Boston...» ‘he — lth, 
Niagara. New York Wednesday.........- Aue, oa 
Europa.. Boston.... + Wednesday.......... Sept, 2 
America. «Wednesday... 00522 Sept it 
Hibernia 7 . Wednesday .......... Sept igh" 
Mi tateidk shanenseses FOrK. + +++++e0e, Wednesday..e..... Sept, 95:1" 
Passage tn first cabin from New York or Boston to Liverpool.........., 812 ; 

do imsecond do do do Paes s0ssrcesees.. 






Berths not secured until paid for. aed 
Freight will be churged on specie beyond an amount for personal expenses, 
An experienced surgeon on board. 

All Leitersand Newspapers must pass threugh the Post OFFIcE. 
For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Je, 

38 

French, German, and other foreign goods, received and brought in common aera 
goods, Through bills of lading are given in Havre to New York; the same willbe dom 
im New York for Havre. on on 





ie. 
STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW 
HE powerful new screw Steamship CITY OF GLASGOW, 1087 tons registe , 
T over all, and 350 horse power, B. R. Matthews, formeriy of the Great Wearay Cm 
mander, sails regularly from NEW YORK to GLASGOW, every alternate mont, Tho 


my which should combine also the properties which exist in ‘Tarrani’s Effervescent | ) ext departure of this splendid vessel from New York, direct to Glasgow, is appointed tg 


eltzer Aperient. 

“In those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
the usual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘Seltzer Aperient’ in 
my hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to 
children, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 


take place on Saturday, the 7th of September next, at 12 o’clock, noon. 
Cabin passage, [steward’s fee included,| ninety do)lars. 
Second cabin passage, a * fifty-five dollars, 
No steerage passengers taken. 
These rates include provisions, but not wines or liquors, which will be supplied on board at 


our Aperient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the | moderate rates. 


ose. To persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 


Carries a Surceon, The State rooms for first and second cabin passengers are unusual! 


value. The facility with which it may be administered, end the elegant manner in which it large, commodious, and well ventilated, 


offered to the public, give it a claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits fully sup- 
{Signed} GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. D. 
No. 68 Warren street, N. Y. 

New York, March Ist, 1848. 

To Mr. James Tarrant.” 

Prepared and sold wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 
ry, No. 263 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. 

Also for sale at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way, 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
Chesnut-st, Philadelphia. E. M. C , Charleston. Hendrickson, yavannah Sickles & 
Co. 40 Canal at., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the United Staets, 

june 3 





UFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
$6 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $255,000. 
Ewpowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vie.—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1838. 
“A Savincs Bank FoR THE WIDOW AND THE OnpHan.” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London, 
. UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS, 
C. Edward Habicht, Chairman, 





NEW York. 
John S. Palmer, | Aquila G. Stout, 
James Boorman, Fanning C. Tucker, 
George Barclay Bache Mc Evers, 
Samuel S. Howland, Henry Ludlum. 
William Van Hook, Robert J. Dillon, 
Joseph Gaillard, Jr. 
BALTIMORE, 
Jonathan Meredith, Samuel Hoffman, 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, Henry Tiffany, 
Donald Mcllvain Dr. J. H. McCullon. 
BOSTON. 
George M. Thacher, | Benjamin Seaver, 


Elijah D. Brigham 
E. A. Grattan, H. B.M. Consul. 
William Elliott. 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U.S. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant. 


Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
cal examiners, and Annual Report of 1249, &c., can be had free of charge, on application at 
71 Wall street, and of Agents. 

Part of the capital is permanently invested inthe United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trustees—avuilable always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
[should any such arise] or otherwise. 

Thirty days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


of policy. 

The United States Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Office in Wall Street, 
where all business connected with the Society’s operations in America is transacted—afford- 
ing thereby every possible advantage ef promptness and attention to parties in cases of leave 
to travel, loans, settlement, &c. 

Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o'clock. P. M., at 71 Wall Street, and at the Office 
of the different Local Boards and ‘Agencies. All communications to be addressed to 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
jan5 


Israel Whitney, 
Frauklin Dexter, 





THH CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


vas COMPANY is prepared to grant AssuRANCES on Lives, whether single or joint, 
to sell Annuities,to purchase Reversions,and to transact all business in which the risk of 
Life is concerned. 

Tables have been expressly calculated from the most accurate data; and the Company is 
enabled, from its small expenditure. and the high rate of interest that money commands in 
Canada, to offer terms of assurance mucl more favourable than the low rate of interest at- 
tainable on investments by British Companies and their generally large expenditure can 
with any regard to safety admit of. . 

An exact statement of its receipts and iat is annually published by the Company and 
forwarded to all who may be interested. Ca 

Ofno other Life Assurance Company can it be said that it investsall its Funds in Canada, 
and that it does not consequently contribute to the immense sum of money which is yearly 
sent out of the Province to pay British or Foreign Companies for that, in which{and this is 
nearly a eatery instance] neither Great Britain nor the neighbouring States can fairly offer 
competition. 

Te parties who may atany time feel disinclined, or unable to continue the payment of 
their premiums, this Company will grant Policies payable at death fairly representative of 
the value of such payments as they may have made, and it further engages to purchase 
policies for an equitable consideration after five or more full premiums have been paid 
thereon, 

Three-fourths of the profits realized in the Mutual Branch are yearly divided amongst the 
policy holders thus assured. ‘ ‘ 

A peculiar feature of the Company ia that it is not desirous to make profits by lapsed 


Policies. 
TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE, 


To Assure £100 on a Single Life, To Assure £100 ona Single Life, 
With participation of Profits. Without participation of Profits. 














Age. Annual | Yearly | Quarterly| Age. Annual | Hf. Yearly| Quarterly 
Premium.! Premium. | Premium. Premium. | Premium. | Premium. 
£sn.4a/[£8d4 [£8 d. £8. d. 8s. d. 8s. d. 

20 117 4 oi9 1 09 20 [9 ll 010 4 0 7 #W 
25 22 9 1 1 10 Ol 2 25 114 7 017 8 0 9 0 
30 29 3 15 2 012 10 30 7. 8 a ame 0 10 6 
35 216 7{|,1 8 ll ol4 9 35 26 4 2 04 62 8 











Tables of Rates, forms of proposal, and all other information may be obtained at the Head 


gh THOMAS M. SIMONS,S: 
88 King Stree . ecretary, 
g Street, Hamilton, 9th April, 1850. ’ f 











LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL $10,000,000. 
Liability of the Proprietors Unlimited. 
Ts COMPANY continues to insur? against loss by FIRE. Apply to 


ALFRED PELL, 
45 Merchants’ Exchange, corner of Wall and William. 
The Liverpool and London Life and Fire Insurance Company is well-known to us, and is 
in our opinion to the highest credit :— 
— BROWN, BROTHERS & CO. 
. DENNISTOUN, WOOD & CO. 
JAMES G. G 





KING & SONS. 
OHN J. PALMER 





ee ee aE tO J. McSYMON, 1 Beaver stree, 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL. 
the ships composing this line are the— 

ATLANTIC. ..cccccccccccccscccccccsccsccccscsccccescosOept, West, 
PACIFIC. ccccccoccoccccccccecce 
ARCTIC...... . 
BALTIG.. .cccceccccccccccccccccesccccsseseccseccccoccesCapt, Comstock, 
ADRBIATIC 20. cccscccccccrcescccccccsecce cooscccesceces CUDte Grafton 


Those ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care 
has been taken in their construction, as also in their Engines, to ensure strength and speed 
and their accommodations for passengers are unequalled for comfort or elegance. Price of 
aoe” from New York to Liverpool, $130. Exclusive use of extra size State Rooms, 








No berth can be secured until paid for. 
The Atlantic will leave .....cecesses-N@wW YOrk secconccccccesJUly 27th, 
” by - cccccccccsces: LAVETPOO] see 









“ Pacific M4 ..New York... Aug. 2it 
“ - ad veccesccccerolsVEFPOO] coccccccee Sept. 11th 
bd tlantic - coccccccccscee NCW OPK. cccccccccecs. Sept. 7th, 
¥ “el ~ coccccccescoesLsiVEFPOO! sccccccccccees HEPt. 2th, 
“ Pacific 504 Ceecesscccee NOW WOTK.coccccccccee Sept. 2th, 
“ = bg cccccccccocce  LAVEFPOO] coccccccescess Oct. 16th, 
** Atlantic bs, coccceccccccwe NeW LOTR .cosccccecs ee Oct. 12th. 
“6 “ SF =s—so HARD DR ESR TERE Liverpool .......06. eoee Oct. 30th, 


An experienced surgeon will be attached to each ship. 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew’ 
elry. Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value 
thereof thereia expressed. 


Hor freight or passage, apply to 
EDWARD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, 
or to BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpool, 


— 


NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS 


as Proprictars of the several! Lines o {Packets between New York and Liverpoo! have 
arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 6th, Lith, 16th, aud 26th of every 
month; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 

Ships. Captains. From New York, From Liverpool, 

oo Knight, ....000-..July6....Nov.6....Mar. 6 Aug 21..Dec 21... April 

0 RA AEM, sans???" hes ceoenss lb vonnaescd! [.csemorscen de 

Pidelin... .0.0000cccc6es VORIOR, 0000-0000000001Bercc00+ cel Greceeese16 [Se 
3 6 
























Roscius.........e000+-Ebldridge...... covlbecens cocBBececccees 

Isaac Wright..........Marshall...... ug. 1.....Dec. 1....Apr. 1 
ABhDUFtON. « 6.0.0.00000000 BUMCIMG e, corcccercce+ cGrocccvecccBeoceseee-O 

Constellation... ..+00++LUC@..coseccee colbccocccced leccccceetl 

Yorkshire... cocccocceo BF YOPsccccces sccccceelGesccccccelOrcce-00018 

RIEL, ccsenecences ce s60<00s .6000see 9B... 0000000PB. 000-0080 Joos 

Columbia ...-e.eeeee-Furber...o..+0e-Sept. 1...-Jan. 1 ...May | 

Patrick Henry...ccce-DelamO .-cccccccrcece:6 cocsees sO. cceseers 6 

Waterloo. ....-cere0eK. P. AMON, ceoooccee Tescocecsedbesceeres I 

New York...........Ccopper..... wrecceccclBccccccccclGcccccece 16 

Sheridan ......0e0ccCOPMish....cccccsvccee Devcvcececdiccsesee? 26 
Montezuma.........-Lowber.....+000 «Oct. 1 Feb. 1...June 1 

Henry Clay.....0.c+eHOWlnd. ...0 cececcees Ge-cecceees Besseee ee 

John R. Skiddy......Shipley....... baw evere Le cccssced love coed [osveeQBeeee 22. 
Oxford.....s.06 «+++.GOOdMANSON.........4.-16 16.. +16 | Dec 1..Apr Il. 
Garrick. ...cceeeeeee + BlGrid gO... cccemeeeeeeeeQoeceerceecOreeeseee Dh |eveeedde eevee I1...ell 
Cambridge ..........Peabody... ...ce...NOV Loos Mar 1. Sly 1 1o e001. 00ee0 016. voll 


These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and . 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort an 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Puse 
juality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 

Price of passage to Liverpool.++ 0-100 
bed “ to New Vork..ccssccscscccceesad 
Agents for the ships ‘Oxford, Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Colin Fone Fidells 


i 
‘Cambridge, and New York GOODHUE & CO., or C. H. MARSHALL . 
eT BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool 


ts hips West Wi , Constellation, and John R. Skidd 
Agents for ships West Point, unten 5 ERT KERMIT, N_Y. yy 
7. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
t i t hnburton. Henry Clay, and New World, 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Ashb’TTNNELL, MINTURN & CO., W. Y. 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpool. 
Sheridan, and Garrick 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, SPOFFORD, TILESTON & CO. N.Y. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON ‘THE 8TH AND 21TH OF EVERY MONTH. 


j er be composed of the following ships, which will suc: 
oS fae of vee ee oe which whey are named, sailing unctuall from ned 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on the i3th and 28th, and Portsmou 
on the Ist and 16th of every montht hroughout the year, viz :— 

Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
“ New tang - oo, Feb, 2 
ay 8, Sept 8 Jan. 8{June 23, Oct. 23, Fed. | 4 
“ Yo? 2 4, = ail Tuly 13, Nov. 13, March Js 
§ “ 29 “ Q “0 








Devonshire, new, Hovey, 
Northumberland, Lord, 








Tinker June 8 Oct, 8, Feb. 2 8, 
TerrimPtom new, Tinsion, | 2% “ Bh + s4laug. 13, Dee. 13, April 1S 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, July 8, Nov. 8, March’; * 28, “ 28, May 13 
Marg. Evans, Pratt, “s' 24, % 24. auldept. 13, Jan 1 Mey cs 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswold “0,6 Ree. 6 April § Ms & yo ? poe 8 
* > os . 24)0ct. 15. PO. by 
Same, SE ye / ; : erienced naviga- 


all of the first class, and are commanded by able and expe! E 
tors. Great care wil be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best descrip 
h es 
ithe price of cabin passage ts now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without, wine’ 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be responel sodas bh rH 
parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless veguier Pie of aii eo ee rN Y. 
OHN G 4 s Pe hae 
‘july and to BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Londoo 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, 
1st of each month, as follows :— 


4 july 18 





and New York on ‘b 


New York. Havre. 
ST DENIS Jat January..cocessoees sa —— 
yee (acre in } a Fag “"*** ) 16th October, 






ST. NICHOLAS, 
Everleigh, master. 


BALTIMORE, 
Conn, master. 


16th July, 
16th November, 


; Sian March, 
; 16th April, 


fist February ..«- 


16th August 
16th December, 


Bt aie «000 sees 
lst November .eesereee 
i May, 
ae yen : ste Ee seeesees § ore Jeprember, 
nc er. . seccsscccee ) 16L ‘ 
irre CIT Uisth January. ane 


fit March... 


lst December eee > in the t 
The ships are all vi the font class, epee by men of experienc i. 
price of passage is $100 without wines or liquors. y expenses but those actual! 
Goods sent to the subscribers will be forwarded free from any exP N, Agents 
incurred. BOYD & HINCKE Fo Wallst 
jaa 5 sine seamen 
W. YOUNG, BDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE NO. 3 BARCLAY STREET. 


—) 








